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Trail & Landscape is 50 years old! 

It is with great pleasure that I present to you this 
fresh, all-colour design to celebrate this milestone. 

After 50 volumes published almost entirely in 
black and white, the first two issues of Volume 
51 were printed in colour. Now, in order to 
complete its makeover, 1 have changed the look 
dramatically by using larger photos, and colours 
in titles and headings. I’ve also changed little 
things like the footers and headers and reduced 
the white space throughout. And of course, 
you’ve noticed the full-colour cover! 

In Volume 51 Number 1 (January-March 2017), 1 announced that we would also be 
changing the size of the publication and start printing on 8.5 x 11 paper. However, instead 
of changing the size mid-volume, the OFNC Publications Committee chose to keep it this 
size, the original 6x9. Its different dimensions, along with its handsome new look, sets 
T&L apart from other nature-related publications. 

1 started as editor with Volume 50 Number 3, which means I’ve done a full, 4-issue cycle 
in the ‘old’ format. I have been enjoying my work as editor immensely, and 1 thrive on the 
creative challenge; 1 am extremely proud to be publishing this first full-colour issue. 

The history of T&L deserves to be celebrated with souvenirs and images. 1 wanted to 
start with T&L’s birth in 1967, and reflect on how things have changed in the Ottawa area. 
I also wanted this anniversary issue to be a tribute to the club members who have created 
T&L, and to the people who have worked hard to keep it going. 

I apologize if it makes you feel old...! 

I’d like to thank graphic designer Wendy Cotie for her help in giving T&L this new look 
and for redesigning the logo, the members of the OFNC Publications Committee for their 
support, copy editor Diane Kitching and proofreader Barry Cottam who provide 
invaluable extra sets of eyes to ensure the quality of T&L, Karen McLachlan Hamilton 
for continuing to take the boxes of T&L to the post office, and Lomor Printing (originally 
Lomor Printers Ltd.) who has been printing T&L since 1978! 

And on behalf of the whole club, 1 want to thank all the authors, poets, event organizers, 
artists, photographers, editors, proofreaders, typesetters, layout designers, address label 
affixers, and all the others who have contributed to the very successful production and 
distribution of this volunteer-based journal of local natural history/club newsletter for 
50 years. 

To many more, 

Annie il Photo by Joyce .17. ReelJoch, Moy 23, 2017 
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Happy 50*’’ Birthday, T&L, 
from your President! 

Greetings, members of the 
oldest field-naturalist club in 
Canada! For the past 50 years 
in Trail & Landscape, we have 
been treated to great articles 
and reports on various studies, 
observations and outings, all 
on a wide range of topics. We 
owe its continuation to the past 
editors and the many mailing 
team members whose dedication 
and contributions have led to the 
success of this very worthwhile 
publication. 1 am honoured to 
be part of the celebrations. 

To salute this 50th year of publication, our new editor, Annie 
Belair, and her support team have given a terrific new look to Trail 
& Landscape. Many thanks to them for their creativity and desire to 
give our publication a modem look with colour photos and more 
articles. As T&L was a club project for the Canadian Centennial, 
this is certainly an appropriate way to mark Canada’s 150th 
anniversary. 

On behalf of all of us, 1 congratulate Annie and her editorial team. 
May they be assured of our continued support, encouragement and 
supply of material for publication (!) so that their task may prove 
rewarding. 

Diane Lepage 
OFNC President K 
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Welcome 
New Members 



Ottawa Area 

Rebecca Baldock 

Judith Burrows 

Angela Burton & Family 

Carol Campbell & Family 

Simone Dahrouge 

Bryan Dewalt & Family 

Marshall Dominique & Family 

Slavica Dragisic 

Michelle Durst 

Margaret Emery & Family 

Susanne Fletcher & Family 

Josh Hevenor 

Hugh Hunter & Family 

Julianne Jager & Family 

Laura MacDonald & Family 

Adriana Michael 

Catherine Mills 

Craig Murkar & Family 

Marguerite Naylor 

Sandra E. Nicol 

Natalie Ognibene & Family 

Michael Peckitt 

Pearl K. Pirie & Family 

Jay-Dee Purdie 

Margaret Robinson 

Shanta Rohse 

Carole Sanscartier 

Myles Scott & Family 

Emily Shearer & Graham Cree 

Joseph Silverman 

Alison Slater 


Troy Sleigh & Family 
Cheryl Thompson 
Noah Van Will 
Kenneth Wagner & Family 
Heather Wall & Family 
Sarah Walton 
Lisa Wasilewski 
Pamela Wolff 
Joel & Toby Yan 
Andy Yip & Family 
Xiaohu Zhou & Family 

Gatineau Area 

Ceryne Staples 
Nicholas Swandel & Family 

British Columbia 

Thomas Witte 

Ontario 

Carmel Griffin & Family 
Patrick Moldowan 


Henry Steger 
Chair, 

Membership Committee 
May 2017 M 
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T&L: A Walk Down Memory Lane 


Annie Belair 


How it started: the first article in Volume 1 Number 1, 1967 



Greeting fellow members, and welcome to this 
new venture of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists* Club. 

TRAIL & LANDSCAPE has been planned as an attractive 
periodical to be issued every two months. Each number 
will contain feature articles of local interest on nat¬ 
ural history, and on conservation. Regular sections, 
such as Coming Events, the Explorer's Corner, and a 
question and answer department, will be provided. 

Every member should find interesting reading in each 
number. 

For this first issue. Bill Dore has contributed 
a fascinating article on Skunk Cabbage, an odorous 
but attractive member of our plant community. The 
accompanying photograph of the plant was made from an 
outstanding colour slide by Mary Stuart. The reader 
interested in botany will also take note of Ed 
Greenwood's report,of the activities of the Orchid 
group. 

Birdwatching activity will be approaching the 
annual peak as this appears in print. May I wish all 
a successful season with at least one outstanding find 
during the year for each of you. I am sure you will 
find the articles by Gary Hanes on spring arrival 
dates, and by Ron Pittaway on bird mortality, inter¬ 
esting and informative. 

Ted Mosquin has given us a look at what the 
future may hold for naturalists in the Ottawa Valley, 
in an article \^ich ought to start us thinking and 
planning for action now. 
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Conservation is a topic occupying the thoughts 
of many people these days, including the Council of 
this Club. We have devoted one special meeting of 
Council to this topic, as a result of which Ted Mosquin 
is looking further into such questions as the legal 
position of the Club with respect to the holding of 
property, the problems of raising money, the need for 
fencing, posting and caretaking, and others. The 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists through its 
Executive Director, Mr. James Woodford (who will be 
our Speaker at the Club Dinner), has offered to advise 
us. He has provided a report of a symposium on the 
problems of land acquisition for conservation purposes, 
held by the South Peel Naturalists Club last year. 

It is expected that a brief report on our progress 
will be made at the Annual Dinner. 

Take note of the date of our 1967 Dinner which 
will be held on Tuesday April 11 at the Eastvlew 
Hotel. Reservations will be necessary this year and 
will not be accepted after April 4th. More details 
are given on page 28. 

Council has voted $500 for the publication of 
five Issues of TRAIL & LANDSCAPE in 1967. This cen¬ 
tennial year is certainly an appropriate time to begin 
a new venture such as this. On behalf of all of you I 
congratulate the Editor, Anne Hanes, and the members 
of her editorial board: Sheila Thomson, who is also 
chairman of the Excursions and Lectures Comnittee, and 
Ted Mosquin, who conceived the idea of this journal 
and sold it to Council. May they be assured of sup¬ 
port, encouragement and material for publication , so 
that the task they have undertaken may prove rewarding. 


Hue MacKenzie 


The plan was indeed to publish 6 issues per year but since Volume 1 Number 1 was the 
March-April issue of 1967, only five issues were published that year. In 1968, there were 
6 issues, as announced in the “Message from the President” above. However, that was the 
last time. Editor Anne Hanes, noticing that producing an issue of T&L every two months 
was forcing her to spend more time indoors than she wished, decided in 1969 to combine 
the May-June and July-August issues. There were then 5 issues published every year, until 
1988, when T&L became a quarterly publication. 

Anne Hanes also drew the art for the first set of covers. That meant six different covers. 
However, because she merged issues 3 and 4 in 1969, the art for the July-August issue was 
only used twice, in 1967 and 1968 (Reddoch 1988a). 
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Four new covers were designed for Volume 22 in 1988, when Trait & Landscape started 
coming out only four times per year. The artwork is by Marc Guertin, a local professional 
artist who had been contributing to T&L since 1978. (Reddoch 1988b). 
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Volume 24 Number I: A winter 
scene from Gatineau Park for the 
January-March issue 
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Volume 35 Number 2: 
White Trilliums for the 
April-June issue 
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Volume 23 Number 3: A bog north of 
St-Fran(;ois-de-Masham for the 
July-September issue 


Volume 33 Number 4: A Belted 
Kingfisher in Green’s Creek for the 
October-December issue 
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A twenty-year index was published at the end of 1986. The next twenty-year index was 
only published online, on ojnc.ca, in 2006. And since 1991, a five-year index is included 
in the last volume of the publication years ending in 1 or 6. 


In 2004 (Vol. 38), a new set of covers was introduced, with illustrations by Ken Allison, 
Ken, a long-time member with a passion for birds, plants, dragonflies and butterflies, 
was also president of the OFNC in 2008-2009. 
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Volume 43 Number I 
January-March 
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Volume 47 Number 2 
April-June 
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file Ottawa FieU-Natwr^uta' C’luk 


Volume 48 Number 3 
July-September 



Volume 44 Number 4 
October-December 


As Dan Brunton highlighted in his article “Origins 
and History of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club” in 
The Canadian Field-Naturalist (Volume 118, Number 1), 
Trail & Landscape has been since its creation “an 
important and highly relevant source of environmental 
news and natural environment documentation.” M 

References 

Brunton, Daniel F. 2004. Origins and History of The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. The Canadian Field- 
' Naturalist 118(1): 1-38. 

Reddoch, Joyce M. 1988a. Anne Hanes’ Cover 
Illustrations. Trail & Landscape 22(1): 4-7. 

Reddoch, Joyce M. 1988b. About the New Trail & 
Landscape Covers. Trail & Landscape 22(4): 147-148. 


Looking for past issues of Trail & Landscape? 

Scans of some of the issues are now available on the 
Biodiversity Heritage Library’s website, biodiversitylibrary.org. 
This is a work in progress: all of T&L will be scanned, stored and 
accessible on this website. 
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Producing Trail & Landscape 
by Computer for a 
Quarter of a Century 

Joyce M. Reddoch 
With additions by Annie Belair 


Originally published in Trail & Ltmdscape, ^■olttme44 Number 4, 
October-December 2010, ^ages 156-158. 

Ifs a great article lor the 50"' anniversary issue! 



The first issue of Trait & Landscape appeared in the spring of 1967. 1 typed that first issue 
in Editor Anne Hanes’ dining room on a rented IBM Selectric typewriter. Gary Hanes, 
Anne’s husband, was the proofreader. I was just a plodding, forty-words-a-minute 
volunteer typist, so there were quite a few corrections to be made. Gary blocked out the 
incorrect letters or words with whiteout, which was a fast-drying, opaque paint. Then 1 had 
to align the text in the typewriter so that 1 could type in the correct letter or word over the 
without. After the first issue, more proficient volunteers typed the text, on rented or 
borrowed typewriters or on the machines in the office of the Director of the National 

Museum of Natural Sciences 
(Canadian Museum of Nature). 

After the text had been typed and 
proofread by volunteers, Harry 
Thomson, and subsequently I, 
cut-and-pasted the titles and 
diagrams. 


Photo of Anne Hanes in Trail & Landscape 12(5), 
page 147, "The Brohdingnagian Elm of Pontiac 
Count}'" by Joyce Reddoch, Nov.-Dec. 1978. 


And that’s the way Trail & 
Landscape was produced through 
Anne’s 13 years as editor and half 
way through the following decade 
when 1 was the editor. All that 
changed in 1985 when my husband, 
Allan Reddoch, brought home his 
first purchase of a personal computer 
(PC), an Apple 2+ clone equipped 
with WordStar word-processing 
software. We saw a PC as a tool to 
replace a typewriter and to do 
scientific calculations. We were not 
aware of its potential to connect to 
an internet that could provide email 
or search facilities. 
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Before the end of 1985, the Club had bought me a Juki daisywheel printer, and from then 
on Trail & Landscape was produced by computer. 1 chose the Prestige Elite and Italics 
fonts for the printer to match those used on the IBM typewriter so that there would be no 
obvious change to the look of the journal. Now the pages rolled out of the printer one after 
the other, and errors were easy to correct. But, when there were words to be printed in 
italics, the process was a bit more awkward than with the typewriter. With the latter, one 
simply stopped typing, replaced the Prestige Elite ball with the Italics ball for the words 
that needed to be in Italics. With the daisywheel printer, I had to insert a Stop command to 
stop the printer before and after each word. At each stop 1 exchanged the Elite and Italics 
Daisywheels and then activated the printer to continue printing. Producing a species list 
with both scientific and common names was good exercise, for both me and the printer. 

1 still had to cut-and-paste the titles and diagrams. 

Elizabeth Morton succeeded me in 1990. She used a PC provided by the Club’s Computer 
Committee, with WordPerfect for word processing and Ventura for layout. Her camera- 
ready pages that went to the press were printed out on a laser printer, also provided by the 
Computer Committee. 

Fenja Brodo took over the editing in 1991. The Club 
supplied her with a computer equipped with WordPerfect 
and Ventura, as well as a printer. Suzanne Blain set up 
the pages—margins, numbering, style sheets and other 
details—and taught Fenja how to use the software. David 
Thomson, a Ventura user in his working life, frequently 
came over to get her out of a computer jam, but the work 
load was quite time-consuming, so she asked for help and 
Sandra Gushue came to her rescue. Sandra took the 
Club’s computer and printer and from then on prepared 
the camera-ready copy. Since many authors were giving 
Fenja their texts on 5” floppy disks, there was very little 
that had to be retyped. Authors hand-delivered their 
floppies or paper manuscripts, or Fenja went to pick 
them up. Fenja found that this was a great way to meet 
so many nice members of our Club. Then Sandra and 
Fenja exchanged material in a “drive-by” downtown 
during Sandra’s lunch hour, and a few days later, they 
would spend a long evening together at Sandra’s house 
putting together the camera-ready copy. Bill Gummer, the Associate Editor, was an 
excellent proof-reader. Bill look over as editor for the year that Fenja and Ernie spent in 
Scandinavia, and Alan German became Sandra’s computer guru when things went wrong. 

By the time Karen McLachlan Hamilton followed Fenja in 2001, WordPerfect had become 
versatile enough to prepare Trail <& Landscape from the manuscript stage onwards. Now 
most manuscripts are sent to her by email, more or less already formatted, and are easily 
converted into pdf files and forwarded electronically to the printer. Most of the images are 
also received electronically, but to ensure the images remain at their highest quality, they 
continue to be inserted into the issue by the commercial printer. Since the software of 
choice now is Microsoft Word, perhaps the next phase should be to use it to produce Trail 
(S Landscape. 



Photo oj Bill Gummer in 
Trail & Landscape 33(4), 
page 159, "A Special 
Tribute to Wilfred (Bill) 
Gummer" by Fenja Brodo, 
October-December 1999. 
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I enjoyed communicating with Elizabeth, Fenja and Karen (by email, of course) while 
putting this article together. Many thanks to them for sharing their memories with me. 
Although the transitions through the computer age are obvious, the other notable change 
in the editor’s job is the ongoing reduction in driving time. Until Karen’s time, the editors 
spent a good deal of time picking up manuscripts and graphics, delivering paper copy to 
proofreaders, delivering the final copy to the printers and returning there to check the 
proofs. My most interesting pickup was of a birding manuscript in a refrigerator in the 
enclosed back porch of a house in the Glebe. Talk about subversive operations! 

Editing Trail & Landscape has been an adventure for all of us. And now, in 2010, we can 
celebrate that Trail & Landscape has been produced by computer for more than half of its 
44 years. 


May 2017: 

Indeed, I’ve been using Microsoft Word since I started as editor of Trail tfe Landscape in 
April 2016. I’ve received every manuscript by email although I know that for my first 
issue (July-September 2016), Karen did type two hand-written articles she had received at 
her house, which she then forwarded to me. Many photos come by email as well, but free 
online tools such as Dropbox are very handy for photo sharing. And now that T&L is 
printed in colour, 1 really want the best resolution possible. This means that the tile size 
is often very large, and so it is easier to use a file sharing service to get them to me. I also 
use Dropbox to send my final PDFs to the printer. I insert all the photos myself into the 
issue, but I do leave the originals in Dropbox for the printer, in case they need to make 
adjustments for a better quality printing. 


I am happy not to have to do as much driving around as the earlier editors, but I admit that 
it would be nice to meet the authors in person, as there are still a few that I’ve never met. 
I’m also happy not to have to work with typewriters and daisywheel printers; I wouldn’t 
have the patience for that! Annie H 



Ladies of T&L, from left to right: Fenja, Joyce, Annie. Karen and Liz, at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden, May 23, 2017. Photo taken with self-timer on Annie’s camera. 









On the margins of the Stony Swamp consen’ation area, the age-old drama 
of predators taking down deer has been known to play out right in residents ’ 
hacky-ards. But even in this natural area the balances have been profoundly 
disturbed. One signal of these stresses is plain to see along recreational trails 
like this one, NCC Trail 24, near parking lot P6. The branches of the cedar 
trees on either side have been laid bare from the ground up as high as an arm 
can reach. This is a browse line, and it signals that the deer population has 
exceeded the carrying capacity' of the land. Where the branches cannot sun’ive, 
neither can baby trees or forest wildflowers, and M'ithout them, the forest 
cannot reproduce itself in the form that we know. Photo by A. Belaii; May 2017. 











of Nature 



in and around 


Robert E. Lee 


Trail & Landscape has been bringing news 
of nature in. the region to OFNC members for 
50 years now, and it seems like a good time to 
take stock of how nature has fared. Where it has 
been disturbed, how has it recovered? Where 
protected, has it been immune to outside 
influences? Do any of the larger issues of our 
world affect it? How natural is nature today? 





I 


Over the past half century, Ottawa’s metropolitan population has doubled from 500,000 to 
a million, and the new people have been accommodated by tearing up the rural landscape 
and reshaping it into suburban communities. Much of this building has taken place on 
former farmland, but development has also been chewing into natural areas like the 
Leitrim wetlands in the east and the Carp Hills in the west. 

At the same time, the National Capital Commission has vigorously defended a significant 
amount of greenspace along bike paths, parkways, and especially in the Greenbelt and 
Gatineau Park. 

To track nature’s course, 1 am 
sure 1 could pick out quite a 
number of data points from the 
pages of T&L. The very first 
issue, for instance, includes a list 
of spring arrival dates for about 
a hundred migratory birds, 
which anyone may compare 
with their own records. 

However, 1 happen to be just old 
enough to offer a personal 
account. 1 have chosen three 
sites to represent some 
seemingly stable elements of our 
local landscape: a residential 
area; a public-access 
conservation area; and woods 
that have always been wild, just 
within reach of Ottawa’s field 
naturalists. 

My first site is centered on my childhood home, one street over from Henry Farm Drive in 
Ottawa West. Only 10 years before, in 1957, it had been a raw, muddy subdivision on the 
border between city and country; now it is miles inside the city, and part of the city’s 
urban forest. The place is still the family home; 1 visit there often and have kept track of 
developments. 

The second site is the Macoun Club’s nature-study area in the NCC’s western Greenbelt. 

In the late 1960s it was well out in the country and continuous with the whole rural 
I landscape. Now it is part of a highly regulated conservation area that is tightly bounded by 

the city. The Macoun Study Area covers most of Stony Swamp’s core natural area, 

I meaning the least disturbed, but it is also used for light recreation by hundreds of people 

I every day. 

j My third site is a 600-acre block of private land in the Pakenham Hills - “Pakenham” to 

i generations of Macoun Club members. In the enthusiasm of 1967, OFNC member Mary 

Stuart acquired a large parcel of land as a Canadian centennial conservation project and 
invited the OFNC and the Macoun Club to explore it. It was and remains a wild place, 
with no public road access. After 35 years, Mary, in her advanced age, passed it on to the 
man who had become her friend and neighbour there, Gerry Lee (no relation to me). 



In the year Gray Jays wintered in the Macoun Study 
Area, Loney Dickson (left) and I sometimes 
birdwatched together. Armed with pencil and 
notebook. I wm recording what I saw - the basis for 
my 50-year account. Photo by Irwin Brodo, Dec. 1971. 
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How we got to 1967; a necessary' recent history 

My starting point, 1967, is in no sense a beginning. Nature was everywhere already in the 
process of recovering from one or the other of two major calamities. In the first of these, 
the primeval, first-growth forest had been removed between 1810 and 1850 and largely 
replaced with agricultural fields. The forests we now have sprang up after clearing, and are 
all second-growth. Smaller forest animals persisted in the woodlots, and grassland species 
flourished — think of Meadowlarks and Bobolinks, Woodchucks and Leopard Frogs. 

Next, many of those same fields and woodlots have in their turn been removed and 
replaced with by a constructed, controlled urban landscape. Yet some elements of the 
natural world have been able to find homes for themselves among the houses - 
earthworms, dandelions, squirrels, European Starlings. 

European settlement of the Ottawa Valley not only changed the landscape, but the 
inhabitants went after the wildlife, for food, furs, and the perception of safety. Some forest 
animals were wiped out, such as the Passenger Pigeon, Woodland Caribou, Wolves 
(whether Eastern or Timber), Beaver, and Fisher. 

At the time of Confederation, about 20,000 people lived in Ottawa; by 1967, 500,000. 

The modem urban front had advanced miles in all directions. The continuously growing 
population was suddenly taking up far more space than before, too, as prosperity 
combined with cheap gasoline to make the suburbs possible. As farmers do with their 
fields, urban residents endeavor to hold their familiar landscapes in a static condition. 

We mow our lawns, weed our gardens, and trim our hedges. 

So what’s been happening, 1967-2017? 

Nature in an urban environment 

Every place has a more particular, pre-1967 history of its own. This one is short. A mere 
dozen years earlier, the entire Henry family farm had been erased. The topsoil was scraped 
off the whole subdivision, and once the new houses were occupied, the developer offered 
to sell it back to the new residents. Indignant, my father had refused to pay. He began 
mixing sand, ashes, and compost into the heavy marine clay. But he believed that 
something important was still missing: there were no earthworms. He hired boys to bring 
him worms from older parts of town, at 250 a can. 

The new residents immediately planted lawn grass and ornamental flowers, and set out 
trees and shrubs. Around 1967 the city planted additional trees up and down the streets - 
Red Ash, Norway Maple, and Little-leaf Linden. My father had also brought seedlings 
from his own childhood home on the Lake Erie shore, such as Red Mulberry and 
Sassafras. We had a little crabapple tree; I can remember being lifted up into it to see the 
sky blue eggs in a Robin’s nest. 

After a few years, the streets were paved and the ditches filled, driving all surface water 
into the storm-sewer system (after that, we never again had American Toads in our 
garden). My father’s earthworms proliferated, and when they came out in the rain, they 
got stranded on the pavement. Some kids walked around them, some ground them 
underfoot, and it is remembered that I moved them to safety. 
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Within a year of construction, a sea of mud had been stabilized with lawn grass. By my 1967 
starting point, trees and shrubs were assuming the proportions they retain to this day, and a 
succession of wild birds and mammals were finding their way into the recovering 
environment. Photos by Thomas E. Lee. 

The first Baltimore Oriole I ever saw was a brilliant orange flash in the jaws of a house 
cat: I made it drop the bird, but the Oriole died anyway. Many a morning I would react to 
the screams of young Robins by rushing out to rescue them. All the songbirds of the 
neighbourhood would be perched on the power lines, chirping and clucking their distress 
as the cat played with its victim down below. 

1 had become a birdwatcher by 1967, and discovered that cardinals could be seen in 
Toronto, but not in Ottawa. In those days, it was a thrill to hear a faint, far-off clamour and 
rush outdoors to see thin lines of high-flying Canada Geese bound for the Arctic. Crows 
were migrants, too. The Christmas bird counts of 1969 and 1970, which 1 participated in, 
showed that only about 100 Crows wintered in Ottawa, most of them having gone south. 

1 was taken to see Expo 67 in Montreal, and for the first time in my life saw smog — a thick, 
yellowish brown murk shrouding tall buildings, even in the brilliant summer sunshine. My 
father, who often flew in and out of Ottawa, spoke of the air here being so clear that he 
could regularly see Lake Ontario and even Georgian Bay when descending to land. After 
the 1960s, the horizon was always hazy. Nights, however, would be quiet and dark for 
another 25 years; individual cars made a passing sound and, despite the streetlights, 

I could see the Milky Way. 

Robins and Song Sparrows had been among the first forms of wildlife to re-establish 
themselves, soon Joined by Gray Squirrels. By 1972 I had chickadees regularly at my bird 
feeder, and the next year a Blue Jay nested in one of our trees for the first time. In 1973, 

1 first found Raccoon tracks in snow in my back yard. (Skunks must have followed soon 
: after, but they don’t appear in my notes for another 10 years.) By 1985, the pine trees had 

i grown tall enough to attract nesting crows. 

; By 1973 our fragrant-barked little Sassafras tree poked its head up over the wall of the 

{ house and died. It sprouted again from the roots, reached the roof-line, and died back a 

j second time, only to sprout again. The Red Mulberry died outright. My father said it was 

Just too cold in Ottawa for trees of the Carolinean zone. 

My friend. Grant Savage, reliably remembers the first Northern Cardinal appearing in our 
neighbourhood in 1978. By 1985 they were well established, and today are prominent 
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singers. I made my own first record of the now common House Finch in October 1986. 

It is a western bird that had been introduced into the northeastern States in 1940. 

In the summer of 1987 the European Earwig population exploded: there were hundreds of 
them under loose bark on the trees, inside and beneath outdoor objects, and coming into 
the house. In early July, several were chewing on each bean seedling in the garden; in 
August I found them eating their way down the corn silk into the growing ears. It was said 
that they could survive Ottawa winters only because of heated basements. 

The number of crows overwintering in Ottawa increased from about a hundred at the end 
of the 1960s to a thousand in the mid-1980s. Sometime about 15 years ago - my notes do 
not suffice here - the number rose into the thousands. Recent Christmas bird counts show 
about 10,000 birds. From roosts along the Rideau River and other places, long, strung-out 
flocks of crows disperse around the city to feed. They stream back to the roosts again in 
late afternoon, often passing within sight of my old family home. 

I used to call friends and family out to Join me on the street and watch magnificent 
displays of the aurora. After the flickering lights had died down one September night in 
1984,1 wrote in my notes that “white clouds came sliding across the blackness, blotting 
out the stars.” Within 10 years, however, the occasional northern light displays became 
harder and harder to make out. Despite the pools of darkness below our trees, the ever¬ 
growing city had made the night sky itself luminous. Today, even the full moon has been 
rendered insignificant, and the Milky Way, invisible. 

In 2015 Garlic Mustard entered the family yard through the neighbour’s fence. In 2016, 
Dog-strangling Vine appeared across the street. These two invasives are serious problems 
in natural habitats, but in the city will probably be confined to hedges and back gardens. 


The Macoun Club Study Area 

In the Study Area’s pre-1967 history, agricultural settlement 
must have begun soon after the cutting of Richmond Road 
through the forest around 1820. Much of the high ground was 
too thickly laced with stones to be tilled, and some of it was 
too wet and swampy to be cleared - but even eventually all 
of it burned. 

The Great Fire of 1870 raged out of control for days, sweeping from Lanark and Renfrew 
Counties to Ottawa before meeting an obstacle (at the last minute, desperate residents cut 
the dam at Dow’s Lake and turned what is now Little Italy into a moat). Harry Walker, 
who compiled an account of its course and consequences a century later, believed that the 
worst of the destruction was concentrated at Bell’s Comers, adjacent to our Study Area. 
The charred stumps of the original forest can still be found in several sections of today’s 
forests and swamps. 

As a result of this great fire, in 1967 the Study Area’s natural forests were no more than 
50 to 100 years old. The species composition was typical of the region, demonstrating 
regeneration fairly faithful to the original forest. Although Dutch Elm Disease had begun 
killing all three local elm species, American Elms were still a significant part of forest, 
field, and swamp. 
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An exception was found however. Between 2000 and 2006,1 conducted a survey of Study 
Area lichens. The discovery of a dozen rare species in a group known as Pin or Stubble 
Lichens and their relatives, Calicium, Chaenotheca, and Chaenothecopsis, alerted me to 
the survival of a fragment of unburned forest. Most species in this select group flourish 
in old-growth conditions, but are completely absent from young forests. In this patch of 
cedar swamp not more than a couple of acres in extent, three living but hollow Eastern 
White Cedars are covered with inch-thick, light grey bark, suggesting an age in excess 
of 200 years. On the younger cedars mixed among them (125 years old by ring counts) 
the bark is dull reddish and just one-eighth of an inch thick. None of the Pin Lichens has 
yet spread from the old trees to the new. 

The Macoiin Club’s square-mile nature-study area in the Stony Swamp sector of 
Ottawa's Greenbelt represents a protected natural area that has become enveloped by 
urban development in the course of the last 50 years. It is dominated by maturing forests 
and treed swamps that regenerated after land-clearing and forest fire in the period 
1820-1870. One tiny patch of old-growth cedar swamp provides continuity with the pre¬ 
settlement environment. Beaver re-established themselves in the early 1960s. During the 
1960s, when agricultural activity came to an end, farm fields were planted with rows of 
tree seedlings; these are now pine plantations 50 feet tall. A dozen new access points 
and four miles of new trails facilitate the influx of hundreds of walkers, joggers, cyclists, 
and domestic dogs every day. 



The Study Area was a place out in the country back then, accessed only by way of a 10- 
minute walk from Richmond Road, up an old farm lane bordered by abandoned fields and 
farm buildings. Meadowlarks, Bobolinks, Savanna Sparrows, Upland Sandpipers and 
Spotted Sandpipers nested there. An old, stone farmhouse and barns at the end of the lane 
was occupied under lease by a riding stable operation. 1 heard that some Macouners 
conducted their field trips on horseback. And then one day the horses were gone. The 
buildings were gone, too, razed to the ground, as was NCC policy when leases ran out. 
With them went the Study Area’s only Bam Swallow colony. 

About a quarter of the square mile had been cleared and plowed, prior to expropriation for 
the national capital’s greenbelt in the late 1950s. During the 1960s, nearly all of this was 
planted with row upon row of Red Pine - a native species that does occur here naturally, 
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but a monoculture all the same. The young plantations formed impenetrable green walls, 
though at first the riders had said they could see over them. Now they’re 50 feet tall. 



/ have remembered this spot through alt the years, and all the changes, because here 
among the baby pines I found my first Field Sparrow nest. It was lined with horse-hair. 
Forty years later there were deer instead of horses, and they had eaten a browse line 
into the hardwoods behind the pine plantation. Photos by Rob Lee. 

In those first few years, I could crisscross the Study Area on skis and never see another 
track made by humans. The ponds, which had come into being with the return of the 
Beaver in the early 1960s, were full of standing dead trees, and cavity-nesting birds were 
abundant; Tree Swallow and Wood Duck, House Wren, Common Crackle, European 
Starling, and Great-crested Flycatcher. In the scraggly tangles of nearly drowned willow 
shrubs still groping up through the water. Pied-billed Grebes assembled their floating 
nests. 

In the winter of 1971-72, two Gray Jays spent the winter in the Study Area; 1 saw them 
from October until March. Bob Bracken reported that he saw them later that decade. Gray 
Jays were regularly recorded on Ottawa’s Christmas bird counts in those days. 

There was one internal access road, for the management of timber resources, and 
one footpath, really a bridle path leading back to the riding stable. The Macoun Club 
enthusiastically laid out a nature trail with more than 20 numbered stations and 
information pamphlets, but so few people were visiting the Study Area that the path 
vanished from disuse. 

Around 1972, things started to change in ways that would become major determinants of 
nature here. That summer I saw my first White-tailed Deer - a crash in the bushes and a 
running flash of reddish brown glimpsed through the cedars. There were no deer tracks in 
wintertime in those days. 

In 1973, our Nature Study Area began to be opened up to a new set of recreational users 
who replaced the weekend riders. On the southeast side, the Sarsaparilla Trail created a 
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new access point 
and penetrated 
right to the heart of 
the area’s major 
wetland system. 

On both east and 
west sides, two 
cross-country ski 
trails were cut 
through the forests. 

These developments 
opened up the 
whole southern half 
of the Study Area 
for the first time. 

Constant blow¬ 
downs and new 
flooding by beaver 
dams obstructed 
the east-side trail 

and it fell into disuse. Apart from the Sarsaparilla Trail, which has been maintained by the 
NCC in its original state, without expansion, one whole section of the Study Area remains 
trackless. 

By contrast, the west-side ski-trail was kept open, and has gradually been improved. 

It gave people with cars a new access point (NCC parking lot P6) and was eventually 
linked up to the Rideau Trail system. 

One branch of this trail, which is currently numbered “25” by the NCC, led into a wide- 
open, sandstone-floored space that people naturally found very attractive. In the mid- 
1980s a mania for building inukshuks descended upon North-Americans, and here trail- 
walkers began to mess with stones that had been lying undisturbed for a century. These 
had been stable homes for invertebrates and snakes below, and lichens above. They all 
came out of a small pioneer quarry right there in the open; you can still see the mound 
of rubble on one side of the shallow hole. The activity is still so popular that the rocks 
get rearranged into crude new sculptures every weekend. At least one species of lichen 
(Rock Foam, Stereocaulon saxatile) has been eliminated from the Study Area by this 
activity, and 10 years of trampling has extirpated another (the Crescent Map Lichen, 
Rhizocarpon lecanorinum). 

So as late as the early 1990s, muddy places farther along the trail were great places for 
naturalists to read the nightly record of wildlife activity; deer and fox, porcupine, 
chipmunk and squirrel. But in the fall of 1992, “mountain biking” (mud-biking?) was 
becoming ever more popular, and soon the only tracks to be seen were those of bicycles 
(and dogs). 

In the east, as Bells Comers (current population 10,000) expanded to its limits, urban 
development bulldozed and blasted its way right up to the very gates of our Study Area. 



The observation dock on the Sarsaparilla Trail has made this pond 
accessible to thousands of people since it was built in 1973. The 
Macoun Club uses it for bird watching and aquatic studies. This 
Club trip took place in 1987 under the leadership of Paul Hamilton 
(in the gray sweatshirt, looking away). Photographer unknown. 
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The NCC had pul up a chain-link fence 10 years earlier, and now, in 1989, they installed 
special gates designed to let people in and keep motorized vehicles out. Within a year, the 
new residents were enjoying family walks and letting their dogs run free. In winter, dog 
tracks were everywhere, almost to the middle of the Study Area. 



In the west, the new community of 
Bridlewood (current population 25,000) was 
slated to come right up to the Study Area’s 
boundary, too, but at the last minute - I saw 
the developers’ bulldozers ripping corridors 
in there while negotiations were proceeding - 
the NCC purchased a 200-metre wide buffer 
strip. By 1994 the houses were butting up 
against the newly extended Greenbelt 
boundary, which was marked by another 
chain-link fence. Right away, people were 
streaming through these gates, too, and the 
numbers of Joggers and cyclists increased. 
People began to bring their dogs under 
control, and then they were able to clean up 
after them. 


Since the early 1990s, recreational 
bicycle traffic has continually kept 
muddy places churned up, obliterating 
the signs of wildlife. Photo by Rob Lee. 


As the forests and fields connecting the 
Study Area with the vast rural landscape had 
disappeared under streets and homes. Stony 
Swamp was becoming an island of nature in 
an urban sea. 


Foreseeing what would come, in 1995 
1 wrote an article for Trad Landscape 
to record what had happened to that point. 

1 titled it, “Changes Natural and Normal: 

25 years in Stony Swamp.’’ Fields had filled in with shrubs and small trees. I said, driving 
away the Bobolinks and Savanna Sparrows, and the dead, drowned trees in the ponds had 
at last toppled, greatly reducing the number of nesting birds (and, incidentally, eliminating 
the starling from our species list). I was emphasizing the natural, but already hinting at a 
shift toward human-induced change. 


Chickadees, I said, had been innocent of the knowledge of sunflower seeds in the 1970s. 
but by the mid-1980s they had become greedy, demanding birds. They crowd around in 
the nearest trees and flit to outstretched hands to grab a seed and fly off with it. This is a 
great way for children to connect with wildlife, and 1 do it too, and if you run out of seeds, 
you may get a rap on your knuckles (or have your fingertips pinched). It’s a good thing 
they’re so small and toothless. 


More significant was the changeover in waterfowl. Hundreds of ducks - flocks of up to 
600 - used to find refuge during hunting season on the Sarsaparilla Trail pond (mainly 
Black Ducks in the 1970s, but mostly Mallards in the early 1980s). Canada Geese started 
showing up there in October 1985. That fall, there were just two dozen; the next spring. 
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60. Eventually, over 2000 were settling in each night, spring and fall. They’d come in at 
day’s end, and as the pond gradually filled with the uproar of geese, the disgruntled ducks 
would eventually leave, taking off into the gathering darkness. Next morning the geese 
would go out into the farm fields to the south to feed. This was something new; these were 
not the high-flying Canada Geese of my childhood. 

“Birds have wings and may go as they please,” I wrote in my T&L article, “but who 
brought the geese to Ottaw'a?” I already knew the answer. Members of a local 
conservation organization had told me that back in 1970 that they had obtained 70 eggs 
from a government re-introduction program in southern Ontario, and had raised and 
released the grown birds. “The biologists told us don’t do it, they’ll become a problem, but 
we wanted geese,” they said. Ever since, the local flocks have been multiplying and 
Canada Geese now number 70,000 on the OFNC’s fall bird counts. For people who like to 
walk in grassy parks that are also used by geese, these birds are indeed a problem. But to 
anyone standing on the Sarsaparilla Trail dock at sunset, with flocks of 500 at a time 
wheeling overhead and settling down with splash and clamour, they were a wildlife 
spectacle, though the numbers have settled back to just a couple of hundred in recent 
years. 

1 attributed the subsequent abundance of Brown Bullheads to the nightly fertilization of 
this pond by the well-fed geese. These little catfish were frequent by the spring of 1986, 
and in 1997 when the pond had one of its periodic drawdowns (the beavers had neglected 
their dam), hundreds swarmed in the shallows. They have since disappeared. 

The geese began to nest on Study Area ponds in April 1996, and their territoriality may 
explain why roosting flocks no longer settle at the Sarsaparilla Trail in springtime. The 
geese are also intolerant of Mallard and Black Ducks. 

As a university student, 1 had read Aldo Leopold’s essay, “Thinking Like a Mountain,” but 
1 never imagined that the range devastation he described would happen here. In New 
Mexico, Leopold had taken part in the extermination of the state’s largest predators, 
freeing the deer herd to grow. “Since then,” he wrote, “1 have watched the face of many a 
newly wolfless mountain, and seen the south facing slopes wrinkle with a maze of new 
deer trails. 1 have seen every edible bush and seedling browsed, first to anemic desuetude, 
and then to death.” 

Yet this is just what has happened in the Macoun Study Area. The White-tailed Deer have 
left a browse line across the forest, below which no native twig or seedling lives long. The 
natural regeneration of the forest is at an end, and its native complement of wildflowers 
has all but vanished. 

Yet we do have predators here; Coyotes have been taking down deer since the mid-1980s, 
and Macoun Club members regularly find traces of the kills in their Study Area. Two 
factors have fostered a growing deer population in Stony Swamp: the unlimited food 
available in the agricultural parts of the Greenbelt, and easier winters that no longer cause 
starvation. 

1 hadn’t seen a White-tailed Deer in the Study Area until September 1972, and no tracks 
in the snow until Januaryl984. That winter, 1 estimated that a dozen deer were 
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overwintering. Staying, instead of moving to an off-site deer yard as they used to do, had a 
huge impact on the environment. Each of these animals requires as food about a cubic foot 
of twigs tips per day. 



A browse line forms when the deer have eaten everynhing, seedlings and branches, 
up to a certain level. Photo by Rob Lee. 


By February 2000, a A'A foot-high browse line was forming on the cedars in the northern 
part of the Study Area; within a year it was evident across the south and center, but by 
then it was 5 feet 8 inches high. In 2005 we measured the lowest green cedar foliage at 
6 feet 11 inches. I don't think it can go any higher, as the deer were already standing on 
their hind legs to reach the twigs. They had exceeded the carrying capacity of the land, 
and still the population grew. By some estimates, it is now triple the land’s carrying 
capacity. It is an intractable problem. 

The deer, having eaten all the White Cedar within reach, turned 
next to Balsam Fir, and then White Pine. In hardwood forests, they 
developed a taste for Leatherwood, and since Leatherwood is short, 
they practically eliminated it from the Study Area. They also ate up 
all the other hardwood seedlings, such as ash and maple. In spring, 
they ate up almost all the spring wildflowers. Prior to 1994, there 
were blankets of White Trilliums in the maple woods, along with 
the extensive beds of Dutchman’s Breeches, Squirrel Com, and 
Canada Mayflower. Now, these species occur as single plants and 
sprigs in the protected spaces between tree roots and boulders. 

Instead of an understory of young, native trees, we have a shrub layer increasingly composed 
of Glossy Buckthorn, introduced from Europe. Buckthorn is unpalatable to deer. It never 
turned up on any Macoun member’s species lists during the 1970s, but at least one specimen 
must have been there all along. In April 2013 1 discovered a 6-inch-diameter specimen, 
which would be about 50 years old. Since it matured, probably in the mid-1970s, it has been 
producing berries that birds eat. The birds distribute the seeds in their droppings. 



Stretching for 
Ba.sswood leaves. 
Photo hv Rob Lee. 
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By the late 1980s, stands of young Glossy Buckthorn were developing under the pine 
plantations; they continue to invade the cedar and ash swamps. Three or four successive 
generations have now spread through forest, pine plantation, and swamp over probably a 
third of the Study Area. Starting as blankets of seedlings, they grow into thickets difficult 
to penetrate, and ultimately become small trees. 

During the 1990s, cardinals began to appear around the urban edges of the Study Area, 
close to the new bird feeders of Bells Comers and Bridlewood. Then, in September 2005, 

1 heard one singing in a small brushy field in the middle of the Study Area. The next year, 
a pair held a territory in the southern maple woods. In 2007, males were singing in four 
well separated places. They are now widely established, but seem to withdraw to the urban 


In 1992 I learned that a new fungal disease had been 
killing Butternut trees in the United States, and went 
looking for it. By 1994, fellow Macoun Club leader 
Barbara Gaertner and I had surveyed the whole Study 
Area and found that 50 of the 700 trees were infected; 
only one had died. Through resurvey we saw that 
almost exactly half the trees had died of Butternut 
Canker Disease by 2010. The disease is still killing the 
trees at a rapid rate, but from the signs of resistance we 
have observed, we expect that about 50 of the original 
700 will survive. 

By 1991, 15 or 20 years after Macoun members had 
first seen a few plants, thick stands of Purple Loosestrife 
had developed in a number of Study Area wetlands. In 
August 1995 the first organized release of two tiny 
biocontrol agents, both Gallemcella beetle species from 
Europe, started to bring the plant under control. A second 
release was made in the region in July 2003. But many 
plants are still there and they come into flower if the 
beetles have a bad year. If you see Purple Loosestrife 
leaves shot full of holes, the beetles are present. 

In June 1995, a Macoun Club group found European Frogbit near the Sarsaparilla Trail. 

Its miniature lily-pad-like leaves soon appeared up and down the chain of ponds. The 
original introduction into the wild was by way of an escape from the Experimental Farm 
in 1939, from a pond not far from the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. From the Rideau Canal it 
spread to the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers, and along the Lake Ontario shore. It forms 
thick masses of floating leaves and trailing roots in sheltered waters. 

Fishers had first turned up off to the west, in Pakenham, in the early 1980s. In November 
1997 I found Fisher tracks in the Study Area for the first time. Like the Beaver, this native 
fur-bearer has re-established itself across its former range. We have known them to prey 
on Gray Squirrels, Ruffed Grouse and Porcupines. They have a reputation for eating 
Domestic Cats, too, but that species has hardly ever been found in the Study Area. 


areas after November each year. 



Black stains exuded from 
fungal cankers under the hark 
indicate a diseased and 
probably doomed Butternut 
tree. Photo by Rob Lee. 
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Barbara Gaertner inspecting Biilternul trees toppled after Butternut Canker Disease 
and invasive earthworms exposed the roots to fungal rot. Photo by Rob Lee. 


In 2000, following 10 years of casual use by two women walking their dogs, a major trail 
became established across the northern part of the Study Area. Two more sprang up in the 
southwest and east-central sectors. In January 2012 somebody flagged in a completely 
new trail for winter-equipped bicycles right up the middle; within a year, it had become 
well used by people on foot, too. 


After all these years, the NCC and recreational users have produced four miles of new 
trails, enough to dissect the square mile are into a dozen smaller units. Each is newly 
accessible for "bush parties" and “fort-building." The Macoun Club dismantles forts and 
carries out beer bottles and cans, but the children cannot restore the cut and vandalized 
trees, or unblacken the charring caused by escaped campfires. Just as a roadless area 
inevitably ceases to be wilderness when access is provided for resource extraction, in a 
conservation area, wildness is lost when networks of trails proliferate. 


In 2001, we belatedly noticed Garlic Mustard for the first time. It was by the side of the 
internal access road, and there were already thousands of plants. Given its reputation as an 
invasive whose roots secrete a chemical that adversely affects Sugar Maples, we set out to 
remove it, uprooting it by hand. We had almost complete success initially, followed by an 
unexpected setback, and after adapting our methods, renewed progress. But hundreds of 
plants still appear there today, 16 years later. Meanwhile, the plant has popped up in more 
and more places. We have recorded it at 100 sites, and eliminated it in only 20. Plotted on 
a graph, the numbers reveal exponential growth with a doubling time of three years. The 
earliest, and now biggest patches, which are presumably the seed sources for all the rest, 
are directly associated with three of the Study Area’s access points, where Bells Corners 
and Bridlew'ood residents have been disposing of yard waste. 
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In August 2006, the leaf litter completely disappeared across six acres of our special Study 
Tree Woods. This was the culmination of decades of invasion by European earthworms 
(there are essentially no native species in Canada). They had reached this particular maple 
forest by 1992, and had eaten foot-wide holes in the carpet of dead leaves. The Dew Worm 
(Lumbricus terrestris) is the only species that eats the loose, dead leaves. Others (mainly 
L. nibellus and Aporrectodea turgida) work below the surface, consuming the duff layer 
(fragments of dead leaves richly invested with fine tree rootlets) and humus (black organic 
soil overlying mineral soil). 



During the 19 years it took the sprout at the foot of Barbara's stuch’-tree to grow 
into a sapling, the deer population grew laige enough to eat up all the smaller 
Sugar Maples around it, and then an exploding population of invasive Dew fVorms 
ate up all the leaf litter. Photos by Rob Lee. 

The removal of the duff and humus layers deflated the soil surface by several inches, and 
the loss of the leaf litter exposed what was left to erosion by rainfall. The forest floor lost 
its springiness, tree roots and rocks began to emerge from the soil, and the ground was 
drying out. A whole ecosystem - microfungi, insects, and other invertebrates - was 
disappearing. The soil itself was changed, losing its layers and becoming homogenized. 

In 2008 1 decided to study the worms’ invasion in the most remote, central part of the 
Study Area, but in 2009 when 1 weht back there to lay out my research plot, I found that 
the worms had already reached it. How did they get there - how did they get into the 
Study Area at all? 1 can’t attribute their introduction to the farmers, because the invasion 
came after they had left. Nor, being so far from water, can I blame fishermen for releasing 
live bait. My best guess is that the worms were introduced with the many thousands of 
seedling pines planted here from 1961 to 1971. Earthworms spread 5 to 10 meters a year, 
and the greatest distance of any part of the Study Area from a conifer plantation is 400 m’: 
they could have done this in the 40 to 50 years that had passed. 

Most mosquitoes are brown; in 2007 1 was bitten by one that was black-and-white, with 
fine golden lines on the back. 1 popped it into a vial and identified it as Aedes japonicus, 
an Asian species first seen in North America, in California, in 1998. I have encountered it 
many times since. 
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Invasive earthworms have only recently eaten 
away the organic soil layers that formerly 
covered these Trembling Aspen roots (little 
moss has grown on them and their hark is still 
unweathered). Photo by Rob Lee. 


In September 2007 a Macoun club 
group discovered a European Earwig 
under a rock right in the center of the 
Study Area. Remembering that they 
needed heated basements to survive, 

1 suggested that it probably had flown 
in - they do have wings, and use 
them. But in June 2010 we found 
two dozen under the same rock, and 
several more a hundred feet distant. 
They can evidently overwinter in the 
wild and had multiplied there. 

In 2012 and 2014 we also found 
them widely distributed at and 
around the Sarsaparilla Trail, about 
a kilometer away. 

In 2008 we noticed a single, well- 
established clump of Dog-strangling 
Vine (DSV, or more specifically. 

Pale Swallowwort). We soon 
recognized the plant in several other, 
distant places within the Study Area, 
and have successfully dug out single 
plants and small patches. But 
eventually we discovered large, dense 
patches (over 10,000 plants) in four 
out-of-the-way places. Evidently its 
seeds float in on their milkweed-like 
parachutes. 


By 2008 1 had taken to identifying Study Area sowbugs (terrestrial isopods) using a key 
that had been published in T&L in 1982. In July 2009 1 found one that differed from the 
usual Trachileptis rathkei: it was able to roll up in a ball when handled (a “pillbug”). 

1 identified it as Armadilliditim vidgare. 1 found more of them around the Sarsaparilla 
Trail, spring and fall, in 2010, and by 2012 saw that they had spread into the fields to the 
south. A related species, A. nasatiim, also turned up there. They probably arrived in the 
yard waste that people persist in dumping at nature-trail parking lots. Back in 1982, these 
species were known only in greenhouses; the authors of the key I used (F. Rafi and 
G.S. Thurston) said that they “are not capable of withstanding the winter climate this 
far north and therefore cannot survive as out-of-door populations.” They do now. 

In 2009, just eight years after the discovery of the Emerald Ash Borer in North America, 
we learned that it had been found in the east end of Ottawa. In November 2012,1 found 
signs of the beetle in the Study Area. At first it was just around the periphery, but within 
two years it had penetrated to the heart of the area. Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers reveal 
the presence of the larvae by chipping away the ash trees’ outer bark to feed. Most ash 
trees across the entire Study Area have been infested and are dying. 
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In the period 2009 to 2015, American Elm 
saplings seemed to be succumbing to the 
wilting and browning that precedes death 
in a second wave of Dutch Elm Disease. 

Saplings and small trees were all that had 
been left by this time, the original big 
trees all having died. 

The year 2011 was the last one during 
which we saw Ruffed Grouse, or any 
signs of them - and we had seen them 
every year up until then. In the 1970s it 
had not been unusual to see seven birds in 
a day, but by 2005 they had thinned out. 

By this time, of course, the Study Area 
had become isolated from the rural 
landscape where these birds normally live, 
and dogs were running through the very 
places where grouse used to nest and rear 
their at-first llightless young. (Dogs are just 
as ready to eat helpless wildlife as cats.) 

In 2012,1 began finding Black-legged Ticks in the Study Area (on myself). In publications 
from the 1950s, these were ticks of the far southern States. They have been moving north 
all this time, reaching Long Point in southern Ontario in the 1980s. In 2015, the bacterium 
that causes Lyme disease also was found (diagnosed, laboratory confirmed, and treated, in 
my own person). In 2017,1 lost my curious monopoly on Study-Area ticks; two Macoun 
Club parents out on a field trip with us picked up one each. 

In 2016, Giant Swallowtails appeared in our Study Area. We had been hearing about this 
basically tropical butterfly’s gradual approach for several years. It has long been 
established in southern Ontario, before a suddenly warming climate opened new ranges 
for it. 

Also in 2016, I discovered Beech Bark Scales on a few trees in the Study Area. The scales 
are the first part in a disfiguring, damaging and often fatal disease that was introduced at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia in 1890. The second stage involves fungi that infect the wounds 
made by masses of scale insects feeding. During the 1900s, this combination of disease 
agents slowly spread through the northeastern United States, and ultimately northward 
into Canada. In May of 2017, Macoun Club members discovered a second grove of 
American Beeches that have become infested. 

By 2017 the night sky had long since lost the darkness that had prevailed in the 1970s; our 
Study Area is well inside the city’s light dome. Traffic noise has augmented year by year, 
too. With the continuing growth in Bridlewood and its greatly improved connection with 
Hunt Club Road West, commuters and general traffic increasingly flows along our 
southeastern boundary. Old Richmond Road. Anywhere within 50 metres of it, the noise is 
distracting and disturbingly loud. 



A Macoun Club parent shows member 
Avalon McCabe how the larvae of the 
Emerald Ash Borer beetle have tunneled 
extensively under the bark of a Black Ash, 
killing it. Photo by Rob Lee. 
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The Study Area is also exposed to road noise from two expressways, the 416 in the 
southeast, and the 417 in the north, each about two kilometers distant. One night in 
November 2016, highway noise from the north nearly drowned out the excited gabbling of 
several hundred Canada Geese at the Sarsaparilla Trail pond. In April, 2017, highway 
noise from the southeast was audible across the entire Study Area; in May, road noise 
from the northeast (Moodie Drive) was noticeable at the western boundary. 



Walking along a floating log in the Macoun Study Area, 
this Porcupine bit off some Three-way Sedge (native) and then 
stripped a Purple Loosestrife plant (introduced) of flowers and leaves, 
it ignored another invasive species. European Froghit, 
that covered the water. 

Photo by Barbara Gaertner. July 2010. 
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“Pakenham,” from Mary’s stewardship to Gerry’s 

The acquisition of this land, 600 acres set back in the Pakenham Hills, was Mary Stuart’s 
centennial project. I was already in the Macoun Club, and thrilled to be one of the young 
naturalists turned loose there. After an hour’s drive, we had to walk a half-mile over a 
twisting forest track - the property was “landlocked,” except for a right-of-way. Mary 
always fondly called it her “farm,” for it was centered on some small, isolated hayfields 
and abandoned farm buildings, but it was really 95% forest, rock, and wetland. 

The land had been logged for its big pines before 1850, sending down Indian Creek one 
impressive “stick of timber” that was 110 feet long. (The pines today aren’t even that tall, 
let alone such timber.) The Great Fire of 1870 burned what was left. Charred stumps like 
those of the Macoun Study Area can still be found all through the Hills; 1 haven’t been 
able to find anything that escaped the flames. 



The wild forests of Mary Stuart's Pakenham “farm ” have been recovering 
from logging and forest fire for more than 100 years. Until 1969, the nearest beaver 
pond had been the farmer's best meadow, and the ruins of his three log buildings 
are in the foreground. It was spring and the White Pines were dark green. 
Trembling Aspens light green, and the Large-toothed Aspens and Red Oaks were 
still brown. The settled country begins a mile back into the distance. 

Photo by Rob Lee. 
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In 1884, wagon loads of unburaed logs were brought into the blackened land from outside, 
and assembled into a squared-timber cabin (pine) and bams with dove-tailed comers (cedar). 
Only a few small, irregular fields were tillable; 1 think the family that lived there must have 
mn livestock and depended on woodcutting. Upon examining the family’s cross-cut saw, 
which had been left hanging on the abandoned cabin’s wall, my father observed that the 
teeth had not only been worn down to stubs, but that the gullets on either side of the rakers 
had been painstakingly “gummed out” with a round file to keep it in service. 

The Beaver had long before been trapped out of the Hills when, in the 1930s, local people 
constmcted a concrete dam on Indian Creek, flooding a mile of bottomland about two feet 
deep. That was for Muskrat. The Beaver returned to the area in the early 1950s. One man 
told me that, as a teenager, he had walked six miles just to see the marvel of the first little 
dam. 

Upon acquiring title in 1967, Mary had terminated the rental agreement under which a 
local farmer had been taking hay off the remote little fields, and then in 1969 she allowed 
a beaver to flood what had been his “best meadow.” Great Blue Herons soon nested in the 
drowned trees along the shore. (The trees soon fell over, and the herons moved on.) 

Through the 50 years since Mary’s acquisition, her land has been largely free to continue 
its recovery from 19* century logging and fire. It is physically isolated from encroachment 
and has been spared the abuses of resource extraction. The farm fields were going back to 
nature - pine and poplar had advanced 100 feet into the little fields - but Gerry is a 
wildlife habitat manager by profession, and in June of 2003, resumed the mowing and 
cultivation of those few acres where Mary had stopped. 

Gerry says that the biggest physical change has been the partial failure of the concrete dam 
on Indian Creek, in 1987. The pressure of spring floodwaters carried away one whole end 
of the concrete structure. Enough of the dam remains to raise the water level every spring, 
almost as high as it did before, but then it drops about three feet. A flat floodplain 
emerges, covered with emergent marsh vegetation. 

This wetland soon saw the arrival of two introduced, invasive plants that we have already 
met elsewhere in this account: in 1990, Purple Loosestrife, and in 1992, European Frogbit. 
1 cut the seed heads off the first Loosestrife plants I saw, and in 1991 Gerry, then Mary’s 
neighbour, was uprooting every one he could find, but this proved to be a losing battle. 

In 2003,1 Joined Gerry in releasing 10,000 bio-control beetles. 

By 1994, masses of Frogbit two and three feet across were impeding canoe travel on the 
creek. It has never been so bad again, but still fills in the open places in the marsh. 

Beaver ponds have their ups and downs, too, but on the whole they have been very stable. 
In the spring of 2017 1 have been crossing the same beaver dam at the end of the field as 
Idid in 1967. 

Turtles - Painted, Snapping, and Blanding’s — have been a constant feature of these ponds, 
as well as the creek. They lay their eggs in the soil that fills crevices and depressions in the 
sunny, bare granite uplands, but a most unwelcome change has disturbed this habit. Where 
turtles used to dig discrete holes in a tough surface bound together by mosses and light 
grasses, the ground has become increasingly ripped open and the eaten-out eggshells 
scattered by Raccoons. During the last 25 years, this predatory activity has caused the 
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exposed soil to erode, thinning to the point where not enough is left to cover the eggs. 
Raccoons have become common, and I speculate that this was because of the general 
increase in the numbers of deer. (In 1985, Gerry told me he had seen 14 deer during the 
fall hunt; in 2003, 50 or 60.) Raccoons are scavengers, and I think the greater number of 
deer carcasses provided by Coyotes and heaps of offal left by hunters would help them get 
through the winter and reproduce in the spring. 

Sandhill Cranes are a new element in the picture. I contend that I caught the first pair in 
the act of arriving out of the west, in 1993: my attention was drawn to the weird, rattling 
calls coming from two distant birds gliding down from the heights, to settle into the great 
marshes they could see spread out below. The cranes returned the following April, and 
within a few years they were nesting; I saw them with tiny chicks. Eventually they began 
flying out of the Hills to feed in the farmland to the east. Sandhill Cranes are now known 
throughout the Ottawa area. 

I began seeing Fisher tracks (and eventually the animals) in February 1985, in an early 
stage of their expansion eastward (they reached the Macoun Study Area in 1997). It took 
several years for their numbers to build up. 

In May 1986, two Canada Geese appeared in one of Mary Stuart’s ponds. In following 
years, I found them nesting in safe places, such as on rocky islets. By 2005, flocks of 20 or 
30 were spending the nights back in the Hills, and flying out to the farmland to feed. The 
flock that enthusiastic conservationists started in 1970 has grown to 70,000 birds, and they 
have spread out all over the countryside. All the good nesting places in Ottawa-area ponds 
must be taken by now, for in May 2017,1 have seen three geese nesting out in open fields. 

A single species of European earthworm (Aporreclodea lurgida) has been found as much 
as 100 metres into the woods surrounding the old farm fields. If the pioneers or their 
descendants had brought them, the worms would have had time to spread out half-a-mile 
in all directions. This suggests to me that the introduction could have occurred only 20 
years ago. It is possible that earthworm eggs came in on dirt caked onto the cultivating 
equipment more recently used to maintain the fields, or even before that on the wheels and 
chassis of the ATVs that came into use after 1985. A second species, Lumhricus terrestris, 
has been found along the access road and on one edge of the fields. 

In 2014 Gerry and his fellow deer hunters began discovering Black-legged Ticks on 
themselves each November. This was well north of highway 7, which the authorities had 
considered the current range limit. But Gerry documented it so well that government 
crews were sent to sample and search, and they confirmed his observations. 

In 2015, a particularly persistent mosquito induced me to collect it. I recognized it at once 
as different from anything I had seen before; rather large, the black body and legs with a 
purplish sheen, and with white slippers on its hind feet. I keyed it out as Psorophora ferox. 
In the 1979 book co-authored by local entomologist Pete Dang, “The Mosquitoes of 
Canada,” 1 read that this species had been collected only once before in Canada, near the 
Niagara River, in August 1916. It may have been blown into the country from the United 
States. In 2016,1 encountered four more specimens a few miles away. 

As of May 2017, the Emerald Ash Borer has spread 9/10 of the way to “Pakenham” (it’s 
already in Pakenham village proper). 
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Up until the mid-1990s, the clear night sky an hour’s drive out of the city was still dark 
and the stars brilliant, but since the year 2000, the glow of Ottawa has become ever 
brighter in the east. 

Apart from the regular rumble of high-flying commercial jets and occasional sputter of 
single-engine aircraft, man-made noise comes almost entirely from very local and 
intermittent activities within the forest: chainsaw use, limited movement of ATVs or 
snowmobiles for the purposes of work or hunting, and shotgun and rifle blasts in autumn. 
Most of the time, across most of the terrain, the gentler sounds of nature prevail. 

Losses and gains: how does it all add up? 

How then, has nature fared next to a city that has grown big enough to house a million 
people? Two dominant trends are apparent. There has been continuing recovery from the 
major disturbances of the past, and the disruptions from new pressures are multiplying. 

Recovery 

In all three of my locales, forests are maturing and some of the wildlife that had been lost 
has returned. In the suburbs, little slips of trees have grown into an urban forest. Many 
trunks are now as thick as a big man’s body, and their crowns sometimes meet overhead 
across the streets. We hear that there are definite health benefits for us just in having trees 
where we live. Some native wildlife species, notably Raccoons and Skunks, have made 
themselves at home. 

Despite the city’s close embrace, the Macoun Club’s Study Area has been so well 
preserved by NCC management that today it constitutes the largest component of Stony 
Swamp’s “core natural area.” The Sugar Maple forests and White Cedar swamps generally 
have the same look as they did 50 years ago. The Beaver had already re-established itself 
by 1967, and the Fisher did so 20 years later. Some of the region’s largest native mammals 
- coyote and deer - have also re-entered the area and are successfully perpetuating their 
traditional predator-prey relationship. 

And, after 50 years, Mary Stuart’s centennial project demonstrates considerable continuity 
of natural environments. It is not quite roadless, but does remain both isolated from 
encroachment and completely connected on all sides with even wilder lands reaching back 
to the far-away wilderness. Sandhill Cranes, having first spread into the region here from 
out west, are a fitting wild element in this landscape. 

Disruption 

In the same 50 years, the world’s population has more than doubled, to 7.5 billion, and 
Ottawa’s growth has kept pace. Billions of people may have been lifted out of extreme 
poverty by steadily increasing global industrial production and rising international trade, 
but these economic activities have had general consequences for nature. 

Global economic activity has produced the early stages of global warming. Ottawa’s 
average temperature has already risen by 1 “C since the late 1960s. When daily 
temperatures routinely fluctuate by more than 10 °C and we experience an annual range of 
70 "C, that seems insignificant. But as Paul Catling recently pointed out in The Canadian 
Field-Naturalist, 1 °C has been enough to shift the Carolinean zone that we formerly 
associated with the Lake Erie shore northward to include Ottawa. 
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In the face of that slight shift in annual 
temperature, the Gray Jay has retreated 
northward - not one has been recorded on 
Ottawa's Christmas bird counts in any of the 
last 10 years. My family’s Carolinean-zone 
Sassafras tree no longer dies back from frost; 
the Giant Swallowtail has arrived in the 
Study Area; and the purple-sheened mosquito 
(Psorophora ferox, formerly resident only in 
the United States) now breeds at Pakenham. 

A warmer environment has also enabled 
introduced earwigs and pillbugs to move out 
of their artificially heated environments and 
inhabit forests and fields. 

Globalized trade, for its part, carelessly 
delivers an unending succession of alien 
plants, pests, and diseases. At present, just 
one of these invasive species, the Emerald 
Ash Borer, is leaving dead and dying trees 
visible everywhere in the city and across the 
Greenbelt. Less visibly, the loss of each 
species, or group of species like the ashes, 
also carries away an array of host-specific 
insects and other organisms. After the 
Emerald Ash Borer is done with our trees, 
we may never again see a Great Ash Sphinx 
moth, a Canadian Sphinx, or an Ash-tree 
Bolete. 

Some invasive plants can completely take over the ground. This is because we have 
brought them here without their proper complements of controlling insects, and once here, 
these alien plants prove largely unpalatable to native Canadian insects. As far as leaf- 
gleaning birds and web-weaving spiders are concerned, a landscape taken over by Dog- 
strangling Vine or Glossy Buckthorn must be a barren one. 

But invasive species are really a problem only when you still have a natural environment. 
In a residential neighbourhood, the lawns, gardens, hedges and shade trees are mostly 
introduced species. As one of our Macoun Club speakers, Nick Lapointe, said when asked 
about the impact of the infamous Indian Snakehead fish in the Potomac River, where he 
had done his studies: “When 75% of the ecosystem is introduced, one more species 
doesn’t make much difference.” 

The Greenbelt, by contrast, is still a mainly natural area and remains susceptible to 
disruption by invasive species. Each new arrival and its subsequent spread, however, shifts 
the balance away from the area’s native origins. The only control measures that the 
Macoun Club has found to be completely successftil are watchfulness and the immediate 
removal of the first individuals before they can reproduce. All other efforts seem to be just 
holding actions. 



Five yean after Emerald Ash Borers 
were found in the east end of Ottawa in 
2009, they killed this tree across the 
street from my family home in the west 
end. Woodpeckers have flaked away the 
outer bark to get at the larvae, littering 
the snow with debris. City’ crews marked 
the tree for cutting and removal. Photo 
by Rob Lee. 
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To me. Cardinals are still the new birds in town, having 
arrived in my neighbourhood from the south in 1978. 
Photo by Annie Belair 


Nature has a defining 
character, as well as an 
assortment of species. Some 
of our best experiences 
involve such qualities as 
immersion in nature’s quiet, 
the sense of the environment 
being natural, and its wildness. 
Perhaps this is why the 
Macoun Study Area sees a 
daily influx of hundreds of 
people: despite all the changes 
I have witnessed and 
enumerated, it is still quieter, 
less managed and manicured, 
and offers greater connection 
to the world as it was, than 
does the city landscape that 
people actually live in. M 
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In 2015. the author, in red, led a group of Carleton University students into a 
trackless Black Ash swamp in the Macoun Club’s nature study area, a habitat that had 
only recently been invaded from below by European earthworms, at knee-level by two 
species of buckthorn, and from above by the Emerald Ash Borer. Yet with a rich 
assemblage of native flora and fauna, the place then still exemplified nature's qualities 
of peacefidness, isolation and wildness. Photo by Barbara Gaertner. 
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A Brief History of Bird Guide Books 

Roy John 

As I look at my collection of bird books, 1 realise they have a long history. 

Wood-block printing originated in China before 220 AD, using cloth and then paper 
(AD 105). The oldest printed book with wood block type is dated 868 AD. A Korean 
Buddhist text is the earliest known book printed (1377) with movable metal type. Water- 
powered paper mills enabled the Spanish to expand paper production in the 11* century 
over the handcraft methods. This helped Gutenberg, in 1455, to produce the first book 
printed in Europe - the Bible. (One of the 49 existing copies will cost you a cool S30 
million; Gutenberg would have charged you at least $50,000. A modem printing of the 
Bible can cost $20 or less.) 

That was almost 100 years before the first European bird book appeared; The Principal 
Birds of Aristotle and Pliny by William Turner was printed in 1544. It contains the first 
reference to humans feeding birds. Thomas Bewick was the first to use wood-engravings 
(1785) in his books, A General History of Quadrupeds and A History- of British Birds 
(1797). His illustrations are small as he used the end grain of the wood to get detail and 
durability, and they are, of course, in black and white only. 

In the United States, John James Audubon made studies of 
American birds (he described 25 new species) that led to the 
huge (99 cm by 66 cm) folio book. The Birds of America, in 
the 1830s. His paintings are big and colourful and are 
sometimes oddly distorted. It was a sensational contribution 
to ornithology, and one of the remaining 120 copies will cost 
you about $10 million. 

A great advance came when Archibald Thorbum published 
his watercolour illustrations in the 1900s. (His paintings 
start at about $ 100,000 today.) His images show wildlife in 
habitat and they are both accurate and beautiful, and the 
backgrounds are charming. He designed the first Christmas 
card for the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds (1899) 
and continued this practice for the next 45 years. 

I was bom in Wales and lived most of my young life in and around London, UK. My first 
bird book was by Eric Ennion, The British Bird By E.A.R. (Oxford University Press, 

1943). Dr. Ennion (1900-1981) was a physician for twenty years until he switched to 
become an artist and author about birds. My book taught me about breeding, migration 
and nesting. The art work is in sepia tones and is quite delightful, but it was not a field 
guide. Then 1 got The Observer’s Book of Birds by Vere Benson, now out of print. (A used 
copy is about $10.00; 1 am sure 1 paid less than $1.00.) The Observer’s Books were tiny 
(9 X 14 cm), cheap pocket books that covered 100 topics mnning from astronomy to zoo 
animals (including opera, furniture, automobiles, Victoriana, etc.). Eventually I owned the 
editions on wild flowers, butterflies, trees and shrubs, wild animals and bird eggs. The 
bird book has plates by Thorbum and, while small, they are enchanting. It covers 260 of 



Thorbum’s Birds by 
James Fisher, 1967, 
Eburv Press 
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the birds on the British list (the full list is now almost 600), but only 100 species are in 
colour. Despite its drawbacks, it was a great help for all the common birds 1 saw as a child. 

My first true field guide was a Pocket Guide to British Birds by Richard Fitter (an expert 
on wildflowers) and illustrated by Richard Richardson. 1 got this book as a teenager and it 
stated that it was designed for “those in the early stages.” It is arranged into Land, 
Waterside and Water birds, and by size and colour. While I see the value of this approach, 

I have never really liked it. 

I then discovered Roger Tory Peterson (1908-1996), who published his ground-breaking 
Guide to the Birds in 1934 (now worth $2,500). My first Peterson was A Field Guide to 
the Birds of Britain and Europe (by Peterson, Mountfort, and Hollom), first printed in 
1954. Peterson has been criticized for simplilying his art. but that, surely, is the point. 
Using his focus on key characteristics was how a beginner could best achieve success. 

I still think these are the best guides for a novice. 

Other guides quickly followed, but they were really take-offs on Peterson, with more colour 
and detail. The book I turn to most often now is The Sibley Guide to Birds. I like its full 
North American coverage and attention to detail. Occasionally 1 consult The Crossley ID 
Guide - Eastern Birds (Princeton University Press, 2011) because it is the best for learning 
about habitat. 



Seabirds - An Identification Guide by 
Peter Hafrison. Birds of the West Indies by 
James Bond and A Guide to the Birds of 
Southeast Asia by Craig Robson. 


As the planet slowly recovered Irom 
World War II, people began to travel. 
This led to a demand for guides to the 
world’s exotic places. Again, the early 
versions were not the best, but guides 
from the last few years were top quality. 
Today, there are reasonable guides to 
most areas of the world. One interesting 
side note: the original Field Guide to 
Birds of the West Indies by James Bond 
inspired Ian Fleming to take the 
author’s name for his famous spy. 


In 1983, Peter Harrison brought out his 
momentous Seabirds - An Identification 
Guide. This was such a wonderful new 

concept and an important addition to birding literature that the style was quickly copied 
for Shorebirds, Wildfowl, Kingfishers, Bee-eaters and Rollers, Finches and Sparrows, 
Crows and Jays, and many more. 


What is best field guide to the birds? For my money, it is The Complete Guide to the Birds 
of Europe by L. Svensson, K. Mullamey, D. Zetterstrom, and P. Grant. Originally this was 
produced in Swedish in a large format, more suited to a coffee table than a back pack. The 
printers came out with an English miniature version: still a little heavy, but more portable. 
The illustrations are similar in quality to those of the great Thorbum and often include 
background habitat. The range maps are clear and easy to use and the text is informative. 

It covers the northern coast of Africa as well as Europe as far north as Iceland. H 
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Hormonal Induction of Spawning 
for the Captive Breeding and 
Conservation of Amphibians by Maria Vu 


A project supported in part by the 2016 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


Amphibians are important bioindicators of 
an impending sixth mass extinction that is 
driven by disease, habitat loss and 
pollution. An estimated 30% of species are 
considered threatened, and there is an 
urgent need to develop new conservation 
tools in the face of rapid population 
declines. Captive breeding is one strategy; 
however, many amphibians do not 
reproduce naturally in captivity due to 
stress and insufficient environmental cues. 
Assisted reproductive technologies must 
now be applied to induce spawning, 
followed by reintroduction into suitable 
habitats. A hormone mixture developed in 
the Trudeau lab that has been successfully 
applied to some amphibian species is 
called the AMPHIPLEX method for 
spawning induction — a combination of the 
words amphibian and amplexus, reflecting 
the sexual behaviours of spawning 
amphibians. An injectable mixture of two 
components stimulates the frogs’ natural 
hormone systems, resulting in amplexus, 
egg laying and sperm release. It contains a 
version of the natural hormone 
gonadotropin-releasing hormone (GnRH) 
and a drug that blocks the brain chemical 
dopamine (DA). While it works very well 
in many species, the exact mechanism is 
not well understood. Its wider application 
requires further experimentation and 
knowledge regarding how the brain’s 
hormone systems control reproduction in 
amphibians. It is well known that GnRH 
stimulates the release of luteinizing 
hormone (LH) from the pituitary in all 
vertebrates; however, injection of GnRH 



Northern Leopard Frogs in amplexus 
in mesocosm following injection of a 
gonadotropin-releasing hormone 
agonist and dopamine antagonist. 

Photo by Maria Vu. 

alone will induce spawning in only a few 
frogs. Preliminary data suggest that there 
exists an inhibitory action of DA in 
amphibians, forming the basis to apply a 
DA antagonist to enhance spawning. The 
goal of this study was to investigate this 
inhibitory dopaminergic effect on 
reproduction in amphibians through 
various time- and dose-response 
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experiments in which a GnRH agonist 
(GnRH-A) was injected alone and in 
combination with the dopamine antagonist 
metoclopramide (MET). These treatment 
effects on spawning and gene expression 
of pituitary gonadotropins were explored 
using multiple experimental approaches in 
the field and laboratory. This was 
examined in the Northern Leopard Frog 
(Lithobatespipiens) which is not in 
decline in Ontario, but is endangered in the 
western end of their distribution in Alberta 
and British Colombia. 

Northern Leopard Frogs were collected in 
Bishop’s Mills and Kemptville areas in 
Eastern Ontario during the natural breeding 
season in late March to mid-April 2016 
when large populations were observed 
migrating along roads to breeding ponds. 
The spawning experiment was carried out 
in an outdoor field at the Canadian National 
Wildlife Research Centre (NWRC) on the 
Carleton University Campus (Ottawa, ON). 
Males and females were injected intra- 
peritoneally and were allowed to breed in 
mesocosms for one week. Time to amplexus 
and oviposition were assessed, and 
incidences of amplexus, egg mass release, 
egg mass weight, total egg numbers and 


fertilization rates were measured. 
Behavioural data illustrated that the 
incidences of amplexus recorded were 
highest 24 to 48 hours following injection 
and the greatest number of egg masses 
released occurred after 72 to 96 hours. The 
results revealed that the AMPHIPLEX 
method for spawning induction is 
primarily driven by the effects of GnRH- 
A. Here, GnRH-A alone and in 
combination with MET were equally 
effective at stimulating spawning in this 
species. It is now evident that the Northern 
Leopard Frog will respond successfully to 
a GnRH-A dose as low as 0.1 pg/ g, 
producing on average 3000 eggs per 
female with fertilization rates greater than 
80% in three to five days. Frogs injected 
with saline in control groups did not enter 
amplexus or release egg masses. This 
increase in spawning success as a result of 
hormonal induction and the timeline 
provided for amplexus and oviposition in 
this study have applications towards 
developing and improving spawning 
induction methods in other ranids with 
respect to dose and timing. Tadpoles 
generated by successful spawning were 
used in ecotoxicological studies in the 
Trudeau lab and at the NWRC. 



Experimental layout at the National Wildlife Research Centre in Ottawa. Photo by M. Vu. 
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Fertilized egg masses produced by Northern Leopard Frogs as a result of hormonal 
induction of spawning. Photo by Maria Vu. 


Gene expression studies were conducted 
on Northern Leopard Frogs received in the 
lab in which pituitaries were sampled 
36 hours following injection. The mRNA 
levels for gonadotropin subunits and 
pituitary DA and GnRH receptors were 
then analyzed using quantitative real-time 
PCR. These genes were selected because 
of their central importance for ovulation 
and sperm release, and the regulation of 
these receptors may provide possible 
mechanisms of action for these treatment 
effects. The results revealed a potentiating 
action of MET when combined with 
GnRH-A on the expression of 
gonadotropin subunit genes 36 hours 
following injection. The postulated 
mechanisms of action are through the 
upregulation of type 1 gonadotropin¬ 
releasing hormone receptors and the 
downregulation of dopamine receptor D2. 
These are the first studies to examine 


gene expression changes in pituitary 
gonadotropins following GnRH agonist 
and DA antagonist treatment in any 
amphibian species. 

The hypothesized inhibitory action of 
dopamine was supported by pituitary gene 
expression analysis, but not by spawning 
outcome. The results from this study 
provide a fundamental framework for 
future time- and dose-response 
investigations to improve current 
spawning methods in amphibians. In 
addition, these experiments offer 
molecular insight into the regulation of 
reproductive genes as well as in 
determining a role for dopamine in 
amphibian reproduction. Studies in this 
species allow the application of 
evolutionary principles and hormone 
biology to the problem of amphibian 
breeding for conservation. M 












In a Drought, July Showers Bring 

May Calling by Frederick W. Schueler and Aleta Karstad 


A project supported in part by the 2016 OFNC Research Grants Program. 

This is a condensed and modified version of the article published by the 
authors on their blog, http://doingnaturalhistory.blogspot.ca/. 


In 1992-93, as concern was escalating about the global decline of amphibians, we 
established a system of two auditory monitoring transects north and south from our home 
in Bishops Mills. This system of 42 stations, plus “backyard” listening from home, 
extends 51 km NNE from just north of Brockville to the north shore of the Rideau River. 
As the years went by, it acquired the moniker “More than one Person can Handle”, and 
with the onrush of other springtime and summer duties, we haven’t often been able to 
listen adequately along the whole transect. Because of a road we didn’t know was 
impassable when we planned the transects from the topo map, the system has been broken 
down into three transects, one to the south, one to the north, and one, most frequently 
surveyed, around home. When we are home, we also listen every night, when it’s not 
excessively rainy or windy, from March 1 to August 1. 

For the 2016 season, we had support from the OFNC Research Grant Program for driving 
the entire transect. A problem in listening along a transect which you can’t monitor every 
night is deciding on which nights you’re going to do it, since your goal is to hear all the 
species that can be heard from each station, and calling intensity, especially at stations 
where the calling is from distant sites, is diminished by low temperatures and changed by 
moisture levels. 

The species referenced here, and the dates we heard them calling from home 

(4 and 6 St-Lawrence Street, Bishops Mills, Grenville County, 44.87156N 75.70095W; 

1992-2016; a few exceptional outlying years flagged) are: 


Species 

1992-2016 

Exceptional 
Outlying Years 

Spring Peeper 

(Pseudacris crucifer) 

March 28 to 

June 20 

March 19, 2012 

Tetraploid Grey Treefrog 
(Hyla versicolor) 

April 30 to July 18 
[last full chorus] 


American Bullfrog 

(Lithobates catesbeianus) 

June 1 to 

August 10 

May 18, 1998 

Green Frog 
(Lithobates clamitans) 

May 24 to 

August 13 


Mink Frog 

(Lithobates septentrionalis) 

May 24 to 

August 1 


American Toad 

(Anaxyrus americanus) 

April 2 to June 19 
[last full chorus], to 
July 20 [last calls] 

March 19, 2012 
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Three adequately timed 
surveys on nights with 
appropriate weather can get 
good records of all anuran 
species calling in eastern 
Ontario, but one of the lessons 
we've learned, in what’s now 
34 years of experience, is that 
good seasons for frogs are 
often bad for auditory 
monitoring. The best seasons 
for listening to spring-calling 
species are those in which the 
temperature warms gradually, 
with modest precipitation and 
moderate week-long 

oscillations in temperature. On the other hand, the best seasons for these frogs are those in 
which warming and wetness coincide. This brings all the females to the ponds in a single 
wave, so mating is concluded promptly, and both sexes spend a minimum of time and 
energy reserves, with maximum survival to breed again in a subsequent year. This 
scenario minimizes the duration of calling, and severely constrains the time available for 
auditory monitoring. 

Persistently dry seasons can, however, be bad for both frogs and monitors: choruses are 
late in forming if small species, particularly, won’t move across dry ground to reach 
breeding ponds; many of the frogs may desiccate on the way to the ponds; peak calling 
may occur on very different dates at different sites; and some ponds may dry up during 
the calling season. Similar but less easily understood factors seem to influence calling by 
Mink Frogs, Green Frogs and Bullfrogs. One that is fairly easy to grasp is that calling is 
prolonged, for Green Frogs and Bullfrogs at least, during dry seasons as males may 
continue to call after breeding to defend territories for feeding. In contrast, in wet 

summers, they abandon the wetlands for terrestrial 
foraging (Hypothesis 3 of Schueler 2000). Maps of 
weather conditions in 2016 show record low 
precipitation in the area of the surveys. 

In May, the nights were cold and the days not 
warm, and there were no rainy nights. Through 
June, there were six days when there was some 
rain. It rained a bit on July 2, but the plants were 
transpiring heartily. On July 8, the roadside ditch 
just south of Bishops Mills was crisply dry, with 
vegetation on the floor of the ditch all wilting. 

The night before (July 7) 1 had run the nearby 
transect and had heard only relatively unenthusiastic 
Bullfrogs, Green Frogs and Mink Frogs. That night 
(22hl9, 22h36, 20.7 °C, overcast, Beaufort gentle- 
light breeze) a few Bullfrog calls were audible from 
home. 
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In the wee hours of July 9, we had the onset of forecast rain with thunder. This continued 
until about 40 mm had fallen (29.2 mm total at the Environment Canada rain gauge in 
Kemptville, half of the rain measured there in all of July), and then on and off all day. At 
15h 18-15h26, as I “did the streets” in the village for on-road creatures, it was 20 °C, calm, 
with light rain and thunder; there were fresh skins of three Green Frogs and a dead toad on 
the streets. The creek had about twice the minimal flow it had had the day before, and 
formerly dry garden soil was moist to a depth of 30 cm. 

Having heard treefrogs and toads from home on July 10,1 set out to repeat the listening 
I’d done on July 7. See the detailed methodology and results of the 2016 survey in the 
authors’ blog, Doing Natural History, at http://doingnaturalhistory.blogspot.ca/2017/ 
05/in-drought-july-showers-bring-tnay.htinl. 

The most widespread change after the rain was reduced calling by Green Frogs and 
Bullfrogs. The closely related Mink Frog was heard at two stations where it had not been 
heard on July 7. 

Spring-calling species which were only heard after the rain were Grey Treefrogs (five stations). 
Spring Peepers (four stations), and American Toads (four stations). Treefrogs hadn’t been heard 
since June 28, and the resumed calling went on until July 24; Spring Peepers hadn’t been heard 
since May 27, and weren’t heard again until fall calling began. Toads hadn’t been heard within 
the area of the circuit since June 15, and weren’t heard again. 

Discussion: The reduced calling by Green Frogs and Bullfrogs may have been due to the 
lower temperature on the 10"' or it may have been due to males abandoning calling for 
terrestrial foraging in the newly dampened surroundings of the water bodies. This latter 
idea may be supported by the lack of decline in the calling of the resolutely aquatic Mink 
Frogs, and the number of Green Frogs found on the streets, 300 m from the nearest water, 
though none of the ones that reached the village were adult males that would have been 
calling. 

In normal springs. Grey Treefrog calling is more or less continuous between the calling at 
the breeding ponds, calling during dispersal from the ponds, and calling from the trees of 
the summer habitat. There’s more calling in rainy summers (one of their vernacular names 
is Rain Frog) but there are also fluctuations in abundance; understanding the meaning of 
their summer calling will require a detailed analysis. This year, after the rain, calling tapered 
off during July 11-12, with some also heard on July 17 and 24 as the drought continued. 
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July calling by toads isn’t unheard of; we’ve heard it locally in 2003, 2004, 2008, 2009, 
and 2013. These seem to be isolated males calling from the shores of the creek or other 
water bodies, but we’ve never gone out and found any of the July-calling males. 

This is the first time we’ve had calling by Spring Peepers in early July - all previous July 
records have been late in the month, a few days before the traditional onset of fall calling 
on August 1. In this case, we have to assume they were jolted into calling by the novel 
sensation of rain. Or, perhaps, they were holed up partway along the routes to summer 
habitat, and were calling as they would have at those same locations in a normally wet 
spring, while dispersing from the breeding sites towards summer habitat. 

The interesting thing about summer calling is that, unless there are some very late-season 
females available, it has nothing to do with breeding. The functions of autumnal calling 
are hard to study, but the suggestions are either hormonal urges left over from the breeding 
season, preliminary calling before the next breeding season, or the need for territorial 
spacing during the feeding season. 

Climate change is supposed to increase the irregularity and intensity of droughts, and 
we’ll need both regular monitoring and careful analysis of the gathered data to understand 
its effects on our amphibians. 
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This is my happy face! 

Snapping Turtles in Ontario can sit back and relax now that their species can 
no longer be hunted in the province. Photo by Bany Cottain. 


Victory! An End to the 
Snapping Turtle Hunt 

David Sebum 

Earlier in 2017, the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF) 
released proposed changes to the hunting regulations for the province. Among 
them was a proposal to shorten - but not end - the hunting period for the 
Snapping Turtle. 


The Snapping Turtle is listed as a species at risk both provincially and federally. 
The management plan for the species clearly states, “Considering the reproductive 
strategy of the Snapping Turtle (i.e., delayed sexual maturity, high embryo 
mortality, extended adult longevity...), harvesting (legal or illegal) of adults and 
older juveniles is especially harmful for wild populations.” 
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The hunting of turtles is rarely sustainable given their life histories. Snapping 
Turtles take about 20 years to reach maturity in Ontario, many of their nests are 
predated by Raccoons, and they face ongoing threats of wetland loss, traffic 
mortality (often adult females looking for places to nest), and persecution by 
people. Given all these factors, many people were upset that the MNRF was not 
going to end the hunting of Snapping Turtles in Ontario. Many organizations, 
including the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, Ontario Nature, and the David 
Suzuki Foundation, mounted a campaign to encourage people to tell the 
government that the Snapping Turtle should not be hunted. 

Over 13,000 comments were submitted on the proposed hunting regulations and 
the effort paid off. In the revised regulations, posted on March 31, the government 
of Ontario had removed the Snapping Turtle from the hunting list. Thanks to 
everyone who urged the government to end the hunt. 

This is a great victory for the Snapping Turtle and everyone who took the time to 
write to the government about this issue. It is also a powerful lesson to those who 
care about nature. Current events in the world can make it easy to believe that 
things are hopeless. But governments do listen to people. When we join together, 
our voices can be heard and public policy can be changed. It is not always easy, 
but persistence can pay off. Slow and steady can win the day. M 


This article was first published on the OFNC blog, oJhc.wordpress.com. 
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Christine Hanrahan 


Photo by€. Hanrahan 


Introduction 

Early summer, 2016, was dry and warm, perfect weather for a BioBlitz. On June 3rd, 
twenty-seven people gathered in Larose Forest to participate in just such an undertaking, 
the event marking 10 years since the first one was held in 2006. During that decade, four 
BioBlitzes took place: 2006, 2007, 2010 and the fourth in 2016. Each contributed 
significant new data for the ongoing flora and fauna inventory of Larose Forest. 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club (OFNC), in partnership with the United Counties of 
Prescott-Russell (UCPR), co-organized the event. The OFNC has been involved with 
BioBlitzes in the forest from the very beginning, not only as organizers, but in providing 
numerous participants. 


In the decade since the first BioBlitz in Larose Forest, these types of events have become 
very common both in the Ottawa region and across the country. Each year there are many 
such activities, and the concept of a BioBlitz is now well-known (essentially, to gather as 
much data as possible over a 24-hour period to provide an overview of species in a given 
site). 


The data gathered in this BioBlitz, as in the previous three, was given to the United 
Counties of Prescott-Russell for use by the forest managers and others. It is important that 
significant observations, particularly Species at Risk, be noted and reported so that future 
logging endeavours can take this data into account. 
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A detailed report of the event, including all observations, was prepared for participants 
after the BioBlitz. It is now posted on the OFNC website: 

http://www.ofnc.ca/conservation/larose/index.php. If you wish to see complete species 
lists for this BioBlitz, they can be found in the report’s appendices. You can also view the 
complete species inventories at this same website. 


BioBlitz Logistics 
The BioBlitz took place from 
6:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., rather 
than over a 24 hour period as 
in previous years. The meeting 
location was the Henri Latreille 
picnic shelter on Concession 11 
(Indian Creek Road), 
conveniently only one concession 
road over from the BioBlitz site 

Data sheets and two excellent 
maps (courtesy of UCPR) were 
provided for volunteers. As well, 
a selection of field guides covering 
most taxonomic groups were 
available for reference purposes. 

Large signs advising motorists of 
the event were placed at all 
appropriate intersections, thanks 
again to UCPR. 





> t 


BioBlitz 

4a3Kf 


y • ^ 


Map of BioBlitz site: Clarence-Camhridge Road to 
the south, St. Felix Road to the north, Concession 10 
on the west side, and Concession 9 on the east. 
Courtesy of UCPR. 


Water, juice, fruit and cookies 
were available throughout the day. 

A catered lunch of sandwiches, 
salads, desserts and fruit juice was 

provided at noon. All participants were given a complimentary container of maple syrup 
produced from sugar maple trees tapped in Larose Forest. 


Volunteers manned the site, providing information, advice, offering refreshments, helping 
with queries, making sure people signed in and out, and in general ensuring that the 
operation ran very smoothly. They were particularly important in making the day run well. 


BioBlitz Site 

The location of the 2016 event was a 483-hectare site in what is generally considered to be 
one of the most biodiverse areas in the forest: it is bordered by Clarence-Cambridge Road 
to the south, St. Felix Road to the north. Concession 10 on the west side, and Concession 9 
on the east. In 2008, Horizon Multiressource, Inc. issued their report on the forest and 
identified Concession 10 as a biological hotspot because of the variety of species found 
there. 


Plantations, mixed and deciduous woodlands, and wetlands are the dominant habitats. 
Red Pine (Pinus resinosa) is the common plantation species, but significant stands of 
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White Pine (Pinus strobus) and White 
Spruce {Picea glauca), with smaller 
numbers of other conifers, also occur. 
Groundcover consists in large part of 
ferns, clubmosses, and smaller 
numbers of wildtlowers such as 
Pyrola (Pyrola spp.) and Pink Lady- 
slipper Orchid (Cypripedium acaule). 

The plantations continue to be 
thinned, allowing the growth of a 
variety of deciduous trees. Red Maple 
(Acer rubmm) is an abundant species, 
particularly on damp sites. Other 
increasingly common trees include 
Basswood (Tilia americana). Sugar Maple (Acer sacchanim), cherries such as Black 
Cherry (Priinus serotina) and Choke Cherry (P. virginiana), American Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia), American Elm (Ulmus americana) and Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa). 

Near the northern boundary of the site, a long, and sometimes steep-sided, treed ravine 
extends east-west with a shallow stream running through. It is here that stands of Eastern 
Hemlock (7s7/g« canadensis) and Mountain Maple (Acer spicaliim) can be found. 

Wetlands form a significant part of the Larose Forest, and the BioBlitz site is no exception 
with several large wetlands, a few smaller ones and some minor streams. 

A 1.6-ha bog on the west side of 
Concession 9 was discovered by 
Ken Allison and explored by 
himself, Linda Ley and Joyce 
Reddoch. Joyce wrote an 
interesting account of the site 
which can be found in the 
complete 2016 BioBlitz Report on 
the OFNC website noted above. 

BioBlitz Results 

While the hot. dry weather was 
perfect for many species, the 
prolonged dry spell we’d 
experienced in late spring and early 
summer of 2016 meant that many 
wetlands were not very wet, 
streams had a fraction of their usual How, and most vernal pools had long since dried up. 
Not good news for species dependent on these habitats. 

Overall, we had excellent results with seven hundred and seventy-six (776) species from 
11 taxonomic groups found on the BioBlitz. As always, new species were recorded for our 
ongoing inventories. 



Wetlands and woodlands. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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Looking at insects, a total of 305 species was 
recorded. Of these, new additions to the list 
included two regionally uncommon 
dragonflies, Harlequin Darner 
{Gomphaeschnafurcillata) and Ocellated 
Emerald (Somatochlora minor) both found 
by Ken Allison, and Giant Swallowtail 
butterfly (Papilio cresphontes) reported by 
various observers from different parts of the 
BioBlitz site. This species was almost 
unknown in our region until recent years, 
since when it has become increasingly 
common. The sightings in Larose represent 
the first for that area, as far as we know. 
Without its larval host plant. Prickly Ash 
(Zanthoxylum americanum), which does not 
(yet) grow in Larose, the Giant Swallowtails 
would not breed there. However, they are 
regularly observed about 25 km south of 
the forest where Prickly Ash is abundant. 
Numerous species of moths were added 
to the existing moth inventory which is 
now substantial, thanks to Diane Lepage. 

A variety of other insect species were also 
new additions to our inventory, including 
beetles, flies and bugs. 

Eighty (80) species of birds were found, with 
both Killdeer (Charadrius vociferus) and 
Bobolink (Dolichonyx ory-zivoms) new 
additions to the bird list. The Bobolink is a 
Species at Risk, one of three at-risk species 
found, the other two being Whip-poor-will 
(Caprimulgus vociferus) and Canada Warbler 
{Wilsonia canadensis). Without an organized 
survey of Whip-poor-Wills in Larose Forest, 
it is difficult to get an accurate number of 
birds; over the four BioBlitzes however, 
numbers reported have certainly gone down. 
On the 2006 BioBlitz, 32 individuals were 
reported. In each subsequent event fewer 
were found, with 20 in 2007, 8 in 2010, and 5 
in 2016. However, mitigating factors include 
the location (each BioBlitz was in a different 
location) and weather conditions (best time to 
listen is on a warm, clear moonlit night). We 
do know that in general, this species, like 
most insectivorous birds, has seen declining 
populations over the last 30 years or so. 


Ocellated emerald. 
Photo by Ken Allison. 


Harlequin Darner. 
Photo by Ken Allison. 


Russet Alder Beetle. 

Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 
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Canada Warbler, which nests on the ground or on stumps and logs in damp to wet forests, 
was found in 6 different locations which is, in fact, encouraging. 

Smaller numbers of herps, gastropods, algae and fish were found, but given the dry 
conditions, this is not surprising. Twelve species of Arachnids were also reported, a low 
number reflecting the lack of an Arachnid expert this time around. 

Bryophytes (mosses and liverworts) were well represented with 60 species found, 
including one, Pohlia proligera, listed as an S2 species, defined by the National Heritage 
Information Centre as “Very rare in Ontario; usually between 5 and 20 occurrences in the 
province or with many individuals in fewer occurrences; often susceptible to extirpation.” 
In addition, numerous new species were found for our bryophyte inventory. 

Turning to lichens, 41 species were found with 16 of those new for our list. Many of the 
lichens were found on Red Maple and Trembling Aspen (Populus tremuloides), while 
other hosts included White Pine, Speckled Alder (Alnus incana), American Elm, and 
tamarack (Larix), and on snags, pieces of bark, soil and fallen pine branches. 

The vascular plant list for Larose Forest is extensive but nonetheless, twelve (12) new 
species were added to the inventory, out of the 252 species recorded on the BioBlitz. 
Given the overall size of the forest (over 7,000 hectares), the potential is there for more 
new species to be added. The habitat is not always easily accessible, and it is quite likely 
that BioBIitzes in some of the more difficult areas will turn up new species. 

Invasive Plants: Unfortunately, Larose Forest is not immune to the incursion of invasive 
species. Both buckthorns {Rhamnaceae) are becoming increasingly common and were 
noted in a number of locations during the BioBlitz. It was also disconcerting to find a 
large stand of Dog-strangling Vine (DSV)/Pale Swallowwort {Vincetoxixum rossicum) 
near the intersection of Concession Road 10 and Road 25. One of the main means of 
dispersing plant seeds is on the tires of vehicles, and in recent years this road has seen an 
upsurge in traffic including ATVs. The big concern is that the DSV might already have 
been spread further into the forest. 

Acknowledgements: The United Counties of Prescott-Russell has been especially supportive and 
helpful for all the BioBIitzes held in Larose Forest. Kudos to them for continued support in so many 
ways. Manon Besner (United Counties of Prescott Russell-UCPR) and Christine Hanrahan (OFNC) 
organized the event. Manon, Nick Gauthier and Steven Hunter (UCPR) created the maps we used 
and helped with signage for the event, as 
well as organizing the catered lunch. 

Without the cooperation and commitment 
of the volunteers who staffed the meeting 
place and helped with every aspect of 
the event, the BioBlitz would not have 
worked nearly as well, and we are deeply 
appreciative of their help; Manon Besner, 

Roger Prevost, and Ghislaine Rozon. 

,4nd of course, without all the partici¬ 
pants who gave so freely of their time 
and expertise to this event, there would 
ha\’e been no BioBlitz and no data. Thank 
you one and all! We are truly grateful 
for your work and your knowledge. H 
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Summary of the Bird Observations 

from the Ottawa Area for 2016 


Gregory Zbitnew 


All birders are encouraged to submit their observations to eBird. This is the best tool 
available to access current and preserve historical information, and this summary would 
have been very difficult to prepare without it. 

Suppose we had to rely on non-electronic records, like what might be North America’s 
oldest bird report, made at Puerco Pueblo in the Petrified Forest. Arizona in 1300 AD? 


This report is still valuable, as it indicates that a Heron was found in an area now quite 
dry. However, imagine how much more could have been gleaned had there been more 
substantial records? 

OVERVIEW 

The “Ottawa Area” or “OFNC Study Area” to which we refer in this article is defined as a 
circle with a radius of 50 kilometres centered on the Peace Tower. 

2016 was an average year for birding, in contrast to 2015. There were no new records for 
the region, although the Bullock’s Oriole from last year did linger into early January. 

An estimated 268 species were seen in the region as a result of the cumulative efforts of 
hundreds of birders and photographers. Of these, there were about 17 significant rarities: 
birds not seen annually and eagerly pursued. 
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Outside the Ottawa Area, there were three notable rarities that were chased by quite a few: 

1. A Thick-billed Murre was found on Muskrat Lake near Cobden on 
November 25-28. This alcid is provincially rare and sent many Ottawa and 
even Southern Ontario birders winging their way north to chase it. 

2. Rather astoundingly, another rare bird, a Pacific Loon, was found on the 
same lake on November 27 - December 11. 

3. A repeat of last year, a Pink-footed Goose was at the Lafleche landfill east 
of Casselman on October 31 - November 7. 

As always, weather was the defining factor in birds and birder activity. After a late freeze, 
January was normal, but mid-February was particularly cold and snowy. On the other 
hand, spring melt was quite early, in mid-March. April to mid-May had somewhat below 
average temperatures, but May then suddenly turned hot and dry, very unfavourable for 
any fallouts. An extended dry period in August and September was not so good for migrant 
fallouts either, although the months had well above seasonal temperatures, with a number 
of late sightings into early October. October was relatively normal, and snow arrived a bit 
early in November. However, severe cold and heavy snow in mid-December meant an 
early departure of waterfowl and the coup-de-grace for many lingering passerines. 

Ducks and other Waterbirds 

Due to a late freeze-up, there was 
quite a bit of chasing of lingerers 
into the new year. Among the less 
common ones found early in the 
new year were Snow Goose 
(in Russell), American Wigeon, 
Northern Pintail, Red-Breasted 
Merganser, Common Loon, 
Red-necked Grebe, and Double- 
crested Cormorant, in usual 
spots such as the swift water on 
the Rideau from Hogs Back to 
Cummings Bridge and on the 
Ottawa River. The rare but nearly 
annual Harlequin Duck was 
regularly seen off Bate Island 
from early January until early 
February. There were two of this species on the 2016 Christmas Bird Count (CBC), with 
one being virtually guaranteed on the Rideau River near Hurdman from early December 
to the end of the year. 

Spring arrived rather early, in mid-March, with the Bearbrook floodplain hosting up to 
9 very cooperative Tundra Swans for over a week, while Greater White-fronted Geese 
were there for a number of days, but as usual they were easy to miss. This latter species 
was seen near Arnprior for several weeks until early Deeember and was, unusually, very 
co-operative. 

Trumpeter Swans were seen a few times in Carleton Place before they hid themselves 
for nesting, but there were sightings in the city of Ottawa in April and early June. 



One of a pair of Hooded Mergansers near Dutchy ’s 
Hole on the Rideau River, March 22, 2016. 

Photo by Gordon Robertson. 
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Snow geese flying above Cobb’s Lake Creek flood plain. March 2016. 
Photo by Gwennig Poirier. 












Northern Pintail, July 3, 2016. Photo by Roy John. 

Ross’s Goose was seen sporadically, starting in March and ending in November, with an 
unusual sighting on June 7 near Andrew Haydon Park. Brant were rather hard to come by 
this year. 

Snow Geese returned in numbers in mid-March. The region’s annual wildlife spectacle 
occurred on the 20"' as the agricultural lands east of Ottawa reached their peak of flooding. 
An estimated 200,000 Snow Geese were on the Cobb’s Lake Creek flood plain, which 
may have been the largest concentration of any species ever in the region. 

Waterfowl flocks were not reported in such large numbers this year as compared with last 
year, although we cannot say that the overall numbers are lower. Overall, the variety was 
normal. As always, the best spots are Shirley’s Bay and Plaisance, w'ith numbers peaking 
in late October. A thorough study of the comparative differences of these two areas would 
make a good project. Shirley’s Bay has greater variety, with the largest numbers being of 
Lesser Scaup and Green-winged Teal. Plaisance has mostly American Wigeon and 
Northern Shoveler with fewer diving ducks. Plaisance in recent years has had very 
dependable Eurasian Wigeon, although this year Shirley’s Bay did have this species 
briefly in April and for a few days in October. 

A few unusual summer sightings of waterbirds provided a diversion. The most 
dependable was a Red-necked Grebe which was on Mud Lake in Britannia from mid- 
June to late August. A Common Goldeneye was at Shirley’s Bay in late July. Perhaps 
reflecting the general increase of this species, a Snow Goose was at St. Albert on July P‘, 
and an apparently healthy Snow Goose in downtown Ottawa was reported on July SO'". 

Among the other less common ducks, there were only two sightings of Canvasback: 
on the Ottawa River near Masson in early January and at Deschenes in early-mid March. 
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Green Heron, July 6, 2016. Photo by Roy John. 

Vultures, Hawks and Falcons 

There were a few sightings of Gyrfalcon. and perhaps as many as three different birds 
were seen. There was one sighting in mid-March on the Cobb’s Lake Creek flood plain, 
and several sightings in different places in the city of Ottawa area from mid-late March. 
An early Osprey was seen in late March on March Road. 


Red-throated Loon sightings in the fall were somewhat irregular, but ended with a major 
flight in late November, with a few' lingering into early December. 


A Great Cormorant seen from Britannia pier on December 3^'^ was an exceedingly rare 
sighting, but, rather unfortunately, it was only seen in flight once by a birding group. 


Game Birds 

Gray Partridge were quite irregular most of the year, being seen a few times in late 
February near Kinbum, and a few times in the fall near a large open field west of Robert 
Grant, an area unfortunately likely to be a housing development very soon. In late 
December, however, a modest flock was seen somewhat more regularly in the Eagleson/ 
Rushmore area. 


V\’adcrs 

The highlight this year was a Glossy or White-faced Ibis at Shirley’s Bay in mid- 
September. Unfortunately, it was in a plumage that did not allow the determination of the 
species. Least Bittern was somewhat more visible this year, with sightings from Petrie 
Island to Stony Swamp and Shirley’s Bay. Otherwise, the only notable sightings were a 
lingering Black-crowned Night-Heron in the west end into early November and a very 
(if not record) late Green Heron on November 23^"* at the Nortel Marsh. 
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Birders seem to be getting better at finding Golden Eagle. They are now quite regularly 
seen at the Greenland Road “Hawk Watch” in the spring, and from the Gatineau 
Escarpment during the winter, and almost anywhere in the fall. 

Marsh and Shorebirds 

Twenty-seven species of 
shorebirds were seen this 
year. Spring viewing was 
mediocre, while fall had a 
good showing for a few 
weeks while the water levels 
were low, but fizzled out 
fairly rapidly, perhaps due to 
the general lack of unsettled 
weather. 

In the spring, the best sighting 
was an American Avocet at 
Casselman in early June, 
although there was hardly 
anything else there. 

In the fall, Shirley’s Bay was the best when the water levels were right. The Ottawa 
River shoreline was also good when water levels were right. Embrun, the Richmond 
Conservation area, and Almonte were also good from time to time. Petrie Island was 
sometimes good but often dead, being smaller and more subject to flooding due to high 
water levels. This is the best spot for Wilson’s Snipe, though. St. Albert and Casselman 
were rather poor this year. 

The highlight in the fall was a Buff-breasted Sandpiper seen at Shirley’s Bay in late 
August. Baird’s and Stilt Sandpipers were reasonably cooperative as were Hudsonian 
Godwit and Red-necked Phalarope. Whimbrel and Purple Sandpiper were seen from 
time to time, but mostly they were missed. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns 

An unidentified Jaeger in late November was probably the highlight in this group. 

Due to the late freeze-up, early January saw seven species of gulls, including the hard to 
detect Thayer’s Gull. There were only a few scattered reports of this species in late fall. 
Two Little Gulls were at the Marais aux Grenouillettes on May 12*, and they were also 
seen in early June at Deschenes, an almost annual occurrence at this time of year. 

A late Common Tern at Britannia in early October was unusual, but a late Black Tern 
there (last seen October 6*'’) and one at Plaisance on October may have been our latest 
records. 

Cuckoos, Owls, Nightjars, Hummingbirds 

Yellow-billed Cuckoos were seen in a few plaees in the summer, Gatineau Park and 
Richmond being two, but nowhere were they dependable. 



Hudsonian Godwit (left) and Short-billed Dowitcher 
(right) photographed at Shirley’s Bay. Photo by 
Giovanni Pari. 
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Black-billed Cuckoo at 
Britannia, August 2016. 
Photo by Richard Waters. 


Snowy Owl numbers were high early in the year 
but had returned to normal levels by the start of 
the next winter. Continuing a trend. Barred Owl 
is the most commonly seen owl, quite often seen 
roosting in suburban areas. In total, nine species 
of owls were seen, with single sightings only of 
Great Gray Owl, Northern Hawk Owl and 
Short-eared Owl. 

An extremely, if not record, late Whip-poor-will 
was heard on Thomas Dolan on October 4. 

There were three sightings of Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird in October: one in Russell, one at 
the Experimental Farm, and an especially late or 
maybe record late one in Constance Bay in late 
October until the 29"'. 


Woodpeckers 

Northern woodpeckers put in a poor showing, with only a handful of sightings of Black- 
backed Woodpecker. 

Red-bellied Woodpeckers are still slowly increasing in numbers, but are still not 
commonly seen other than in the winter. Red-headed Woodpeckers still cling to their one 
spot in the Constance Bay area. 

Northern Flickers were unusual only in the record numbers that lingered into December 
and on to the CBC. There was a very late Yellow-bellied Sapsucker in mid-December in 
the Rideauview area, countable for the CBC “count week.” 

Flycatchers 

Mainly it was a normal year for this group. Eastern Phoebe arrived the third week of 
March and left in mid-October. Olive-sided Flycatcher was, as always, tough with a few 
isolated sightings in the spring and fall. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was reasonably 
findable in the fall, and there was a late Great Crested Flycatcher at Petrie Island in 
early October. 

4 

Vireos, Swallows, Titmice, Wrens, Gnatcatchers 

An unusually vocal and cooperative Yellow-throated Vireo was in Britannia on May 
22nd. Other sightings of this species in the spring and fall were rather irregular. 

Tree Swallows arrived in late March, and all the regular six species of swallows were 
seen by late April. A late Tree Swallow was at Embrun on October 5. 

A Tufted Titmouse was in the Breckenridge area in early January, and another was in the 
Quyon area in late December. For some reason this part of Quebec often has this bird in 
the winter. 

A Winter Wren was at Britannia in mid-December. Sedge Wren was reliable for a few 
weeks starting mid-June at a traditional spot on Torbolton Road. Carolina Wren was 
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unpredictable, as always. Brantwood 
Park was its semi-regular spot in 
January-February, while it was more 
regular at Carlington in December. 

A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was in 
Britannia in late August. 

Thrushes, Mimids 
A V'aried Thrush was seen at a 
private residence in Beckwith 
Township in March, but unfortunately 
it was not visible from a public road. 
Eastern Bluebird was interesting this 
year for a number of late records, to 
December, most regularly in the 
Dunrobin and Luskville areas. 

Finally among the thrushes, 
American Robins were recorded in 
record number on the CBC, 
astonishing many members of the 
public who had never seen them in the 
winter before. 

The Northern Mockingbird seen in 
Britannia on the 2015 CBC was seen 
again a few times in January. Other 
than that there were a few sightings 
here and there during May. 

A Gray Catbird was seen out of 
season in Kanata in February and in 
Manotick in late December. Likewise, 
there was an out-of-season Brown 
Thrasher in Gatineau in late January. 



Warblers 

Twenty-eight species of warblers were seen this year. The first w arbler of the year was a 
lingering Yellow-rumped Warbler from the CBC, seen in early January at the Green's 
Creek Filtration Plant, and again in early February. The first migrant to return was a Pine 
V\’arbler, in the second week of April in Britannia. By the third week of May, all 25 
regular warblers had been seen. A Cerulean Warbler was seen in Gatineau Park in mid- 
May in Lac Philippe and the Champlain lookout area, but not subsequently. There are 
signs of the expansion of Blue-winged Warbler into the area. One was regular on the 
Carp Ridge from late May to late June, and another was in the South March conservation 
forest in mid-June. Most interesting was the first recorded nesting of this species with 
Golden-w inged Warbler in the same area. 
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By far the best warbler of the year was the elusive Connecticut Warbler, seen fleetingly 
by three persons in Britannia on September 3''**, but predictably it was not found again. 

A Yellow-rumped Warbler was last seen at Dow’s Lake on Dec P‘, but the most unusual 
lingerer was a Chestnut-sided Warbler at Britannia on December 10“’. This is the first 
winter record for this species. A few other late warblers were notable; 

1. Common Yellowthroat was at Britannia Pier for a few weeks in November 

2. Northern Parula at Plaisance on November 13“' 

3. Yellow Warbler at Breckenridge on November 4“' 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Blackbirds 
The Summer Tanager of the 
previous year lingered in New 
Edinburgh until early February. 

Another one showed up at the Bruce 
Pit. and was fairly easy to find for 2 
weeks in November. There were a 
few of the usual blackbirds that 
lingered a bit into January, and the 
next season lingered into December, 
specifically Common Crackle, 

Red-winged Blackbird and 
Brown-headed Cowbird. Less 
usual was a Rusty Blackbird which 
was in the Dunrobin area in early 
January. Aside from a briefly 
glimpsed Orchard Oriole in 
Britannia in June, the star of the 
blackbirds was a Yellow-headed 
Blackbird at the Almonte Lagoons 
on August 13“’ -14“’. A lingering 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak was at a 
feeder near Carleton Place in late 
December. 

Sparrows, Finches 

What would have been a great bird was unfortunately seen by only a few: a Golden- 
crowned Sparrow was coming to a feeder in an undisclosed location in Aylmer at least 
until early January. 




Fox Sparrow at Mer Bleue, October 2016. 
Photo by Connie Denyes. 


A less common overwintering sparrow, 
a White-crow ned Sparrow, was in the 
Winchester area in mid-February. 

A Fox Sparrow' was near Masson in 
early January, in the Metcalfe area in 
late February, with one semi-regular at a 
feeder in Nepean in December. A late 
Savannah Sparrow was at Andrew 
Haydon Park in late November. 
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A large expanse of abandoned farmland in Goulbom was discovered to have a rich 
concentration of sparrows in the fall, with a Clay-coloured Sparrow present there until 
late September. Unfortunately, this area is slated for a large housing development in the 
near future. 

Nelson’s Sparrow, as usual, showed up in small numbers in the dense vegetation along 
the Ottawa River. Constance Bay was the best area this year, in early October. A 
Le Conte’s Sparrow was there briefly in mid-October. 

This will be forever remembered as the year of the Pine Siskin invasion. Starting in about 
mid-March, until early May, record numbers of this species were seen, overwhelming bird 
feeders and nearly emptying feed stores. To a lesser extent there was a Common Redpoll 
invasion peaking in mid-April, with regular sightings of Hoary Redpoll in the mix. These 
three species were, however, nearly absent from the fall to the end of the year. 

Other winter finches, though, were in generally short supply. There were a number of 
Red Crossbill sightings throughout the year, but only a handful of sightings of White- 
winged Crossbill and Pine Grosbeak. None of them w as regular at any one spot. M 



Confrontation at the feeder: a Common Redpoll hungrily waits for his turn at a feeder fully 
occupied by ravenous Pine Siskins. Photo by A. Belair, Constance Bay, April 14, 2016. 
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A Search for the 
Weird and Wonderful 
Slug Moth Caterpillars 

(Limacodidae) 


Christine Hanrahan 



Turning over a Basswood {Ti/ia americana) leaf, 
one early autumn day, I discovered something 
I had long been hoping to see: a slug moth 
caterpillar. In this case, it was the aptly named 
Red-crossed Button Slug Moth caterpillar 
{Torthcidia pallida). Buoyed up by that success, 
I continued looking under leaves as I walked the 
trail near the Ottawa River and was rewarded with 
one more of the same species, also on a Basswood. 




I 


Slug moth caterpillars are in the family Limacodidae. Their collective common name 
refers to their unusual way of moving across the surface of a leaf All moth caterpillars 
have abdominal prolegs, but in the slug moth larvae these have been modified to medial 
suckers, hence they slide, or glide, as a slug might do, rather than crawl, and like slugs, 
they often leave a shiny trail. Powell and Opler (2009) describe their movement this way: 
“Caterpillars adhere to the foliage, aided by ribbons of silk from a specialized spinneret, 
which brushes debris off the venter, and fluid from the oral cavity. They move sluglike, 
both forward and backward by peristaltic waves passing along the highly flexible, 
solelike venter.” 

Slug moth larvae can be smooth or, more often, hairy with urticating (stinging) hairs. 

How much a person reacts (or not) to the hairs depends on individual sensitivity. The head 
of a slug moth caterpillar is typically hidden under the first thoracic segment, though can 
sometimes be seen, especially if it is peering over the edge of a leaf as this Hag Moth Slug 
is doing. 



f 


Larvae pass the winter as prepupa in a sturdy, solid cocoon affixed to a leaf There is a 
circular escape hatch at one end, and interestingly the cocoons are “impregnated with 
crystals of calcium oxalate released during the formation of the cocoon” (Wagner 2005). 
The moths in this area can be found in early to mid-summer. 

My interest in moth caterpillars began more than a decade ago after finding the larva of a 
Cecropia moth which was so extraordinary, it prompted me to pay closer attention to moth 
larvae, which I’d more or less neglected in favour of beetles, bugs, flies, other insects, and 
of course, butterflies and moths (the-flying ones, not the caterpillars!). Over the years, and 
more so recently, I found a significant number of moth caterpillars, and my interest in 
them grew to the point of (almost) obsession. However, one group above all captured my 
attention, the slug moth larvae, which seemed to elude me, and my goal in life centred on 
seeing them for real and not just in other people’s photos. They are so un-caterpillar-like, 
utterly unique and unusual, dissimilar to any other lepidoptera larvae I have seen. 

1 read up on the various Limacodidae species found in this region, which alas is not many, 
perhaps less than a dozen. A few more occur in southern Ontario, more in the northeast 
United States, with increasing numbers as one heads south and southwest. According to 
Bug Guide, there are 50 species in 22 genera in North America. Worldwide, there are 
thought to be approximately 1,500 species, most of those, not surprisingly, in the tropics 
(Powell and Opler). David Wagner (2005) notes that there are more than 120 species in 
Costa Rica alone. 
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General information suggested the best 
time to look was late summer through 
mid-autumn, on low-lying branches of 
various deciduous trees. I turned over 
countless thousands of leaves 
concentrating on those lower rather than 
higher, but saw none until the Red-crossed 
Button Slug above. 

The Limacodidae larvae are generalists 
when it comes to feeding. Culling 
information from Wagner (2005), it is 
easy to compile a lengthy list of woody 
plants on which to search, including 
cherry (Pnmus), birch (Betula), beech 
(Fagus), willow (Salix), oak (Quercus), 
basswood (Tilia), hickory {Carya), 
ironwood (Ostrya), maple (Acer), apple 
(Mains), ash (Fraxinus), and elm (Ulmus). 
Wagner (2005) notes they are “catholic in 
their diet but show a decided preference 
for smooth-leaved trees and shrubs.” He 
also comments “the early instars 
skeletonize patches of leaf tissue from 
either leaf surface. Larger caterpillars feed 
from a leaf margin, nearly always from 
the leaf underside.” Hence, I began paying 
close attention to those two points which 
greatly helped to eventually find various 
specimens of the slug moth larvae. 


In the late summer through mid-autumn of 2015, 1 focused on finding these intriguing 
little creatures. Persistence paid off, with seven species located over six weeks. Most of the 
larvae I saw were at roughly eye-level or slightly higher; only one was on a low-lying 
branch, and with one exception, all on the underside of leaves. I was reminded of how 
small they are and how well they blend in with their food source when I came across the 
first slug moth caterpillar of the year, a Yellow-shouldered Slug (Lithacodes fasciola) on 
the underside of an elm. At approximately 1.5 cm in size, it appeared at first as a slight 
protrusion in the leaf, maybe a newly formed gall. But a closer look revealed the pale 
green ‘blob’ to be a caterpillar. 


However, my number one objective was to find the Crowned Slug caterpillar (Isa textida), 
which from photos appeared as if made from spun glass, ethereal and beautiful, more like 
a work of carefully designed art than a moth caterpillar. 1 was fortunate enough to have 
pennission to access a large tract of private land which contained all the target tree species. 
Just southeast of the city, it turned out to be a goldmine for Limacodidae. However, 1 also 
searched various sites within the City of Ottawa, and at one point, a productive location 
near Westport. While 1 found slug moth caterpillars at a number of sites, none compared to 
that private land for species variety and numbers. 
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Crowned Slug Moth caterpillar. Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 










Eventually I came across a number of Crowned Slug Moth caterpillars. I knew they were 
small, but 1 had no idea just how tiny they were until 1 saw my first live one on the under¬ 
side of a Basswood. They were even more exquisite than any photo could show! A few 
days later, not far from that first observation of the Crowned Slug, was the bizarre Hag 
Moth caterpillar (Phohelronpithecium). Also called the Monkey Slug caterpillar, it was 
on the bottom of a Basswood leaf when initially discovered, but after several weeks in the 
same spot where it remained feeding and molting, it moved to the topside of the leaf In 
contrast to some slug moth larvae, these are large at about 2.5 cm. They look like the 
e.xoskeleton of a spider, in particular a small Tarantula. What they don’t resemble in any 
way, shape or form, is a moth larva! 

As September rolled on I was still focusing on 
slug moth caterpillars. At the end of a 
particularly good day, having found four 
species, and numerous individuals of three of 
those species, 1 was about to pack it in, but 
decided to take one last look, this time at 
some nearby sugar maples (Acer sacchanm). 
The first leaf I turned over revealed a 
spectacular Spiny Oak Slug caterpillar 
(Euclea Jelphinii). It was the icing on the 
cake. I located this caterpillar a couple more 
times over the next five days, but then as 
October drew near, I found no more slug moth 
caterpillars, neither at my favourite site, nor at 
any other location. 

Quite likely others have had far more success than I've had with finding and 
photographing these delightfully appealing creatures. For me, they were a ‘jinx’ group, for 
no matter how hard I looked I was unable to find them, until the year described above 
when I really focused my attention. If you haven’t yet had the pleasure of seeing these 
larvae, perhaps this short article will give you an idea of how interesting they are. 



The seven species of slug moth caterpillars found 
during the six week period were as follows: 


Red-crossed Button Slug 
Abbreviated Button Slug 
Tailed Slug sp. 
Yellow-shouldered Slug 
Monkey Slug 
Crowned Slug 
Spiny Oak Slug 


(Tortricidia pallida) 

(Tortricidia flexuosa) 
(Packardia) 
(Lilhacodes fasciola) 
(Phobetron pithecium) 
(Isa textula) 

(Euclea delphinii) 



Spiny Oak Moth cateipillar. 

' Photo by Christine llanrahan. 
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What's Wrong, 
Mrs. Mallard? 

Roy John 

Early in the morning I was recently 
walking along the south edge of Mud 
Lake when 1 spotted a female mallard 
close to the path. Something struck me 
as odd. The bird was absolutely still, 
rigid like a statue. Even my arrival did 
not make it budge in the least. 1 said 
“Hello, Mrs. Mallard”, and this did not 
produce even a flicker of response. 

As 1 stared at this bizarre bird behaviour, 
1 caught a movement a few metres away. 

1 looked up into the glistening eyes of a 
Stoat (Short-tailed Weasel - Mustela 
erminea). This mammal ran back and 
forth, clearly searching for something - 
breakfast? 1 watched it for several 
minutes, while the duck remained like a 
statue by my feet. Eventually the Stoat 
moved to the west, crossed the path, and 
dropped down the bank to the shore of 
Mud Lake. The Mallard suddenly 
scooted down into the water. 

It suddenly all made sense. Mrs. Mallard 
was fairly uniformly coloured. The 
background of dead leaves was a very 
different colour (to my eyes), but was 
also uniform. A mammal has dichromatic 
(diconal) vision so they do not see colour 
the way we do (we are triconal). As eyes, 
all eyes, are predominantly motion 
detectors, it makes sense to stay rigidly 
still. The Stoat could not “see” the duck. 
After it was clear the predator was far 
enough away, the duck moved to safety. 
If it had made even the slightest 
movement, it could have been a dead 
duck (pun intended). 

However, the smart Mrs. Mallard proved 
she was not to be a daffy duck. 
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Perseids 

Linda Jeays 

Just after midnight 
I head out of town 
to drink in a little moonshine 
away from the glare of the city. 

It’s not long before 
I’m in nowhere land, 
so I cut the engine 
and roll down the windows. 

Night has its music... 
an echoing howl of coyotes, 
the fretful chatter of crickets, 
a windward sound of corn growing. 

I step out of the car, 
alerting a dark shadow 
which pauses, then lumbers 
into the roadside ditch. 

The air smells damp and sweet 
and tastes like adventure, 
the loneliness under stars 
feels like freedom. 



Soon the anticipated show begins 
as ribbons of light travel clear skies, SK 
knitting together faint moonbeams 
and no-name constellations. 


Superstitious crossed fingers 
finally work their magic, 
and a brilliant fireball 
escapes the grasp of Perseus. 


Photo bvA. Belair 




INSTRUCTOR: RICHARD AARON 
PRESENTED BY: QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL STATION 


SESSION 1 : SEPTEMBER 25-29 SESSION 2: OCTOBER 2-6 
SESSION 3; OCTOBER 10-13 



* Now in its 8'^ year - suitable for all levels 

* See up to 200 species 

* Experience a bioluminescent mushroom 

* Learn about edible & medicinal species 

* Small class size - max 12 per session 

* Choice of 3-day & 4-day workshops 

For further details and to register, go to https://qubs.ca 

Illustration © 2017 Joyce Hui 










Coming Events 

PLEASE NOTE: 

The OFNC website (ofhc.ca) contains the most up-to-date information on events. 
Please check it regularly for additions or changes to events. The Club’s Facebook 
page {Vi’ww.facebook.com/groups/379992938552/) and Twitter account 
{@OUawaFieldNat) may also be used to announce last-minute changes to events. 

Several events require participants to register. Please consult the details in the event 
description. 

We expect to have several more events to offer that could not be finalized prior to the 
publication deadline for Trail & Landscape. These will be announced as soon as 
possible on the website. Other weather- and year-dependent events can only be 
announced at the last minute, via the website, Facebook and Twitter. 

ALL OUTINGS: 

Field trips to natural areas in our region and beyond take place all year round. OFNC 
events are for members only . Prospective members with interest in attending should 
contact the trip leader in advance. For some events, participation is limited and 
members will be given priority. All participants will be asked to sign a waiver. Times 
given for events are departure times. Please arrive earlier, as leaders start promptly. If 
you need a ride, please contact the leader. 

Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the weather forecast and 
activity. Please always wear long pants and closed-toe shoes. Binoculars and/or 
spotting scopes are essential on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, 
transportation will be by carpool. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS: 

Our monthly meetings are held in the K.W. Neatby Building, Salon B, at 
960 Carling Avenue. There is ample free parking in the lot on the west side of 
Maple Drive by Carling Ave., immediately to the east of the main entrance to 
the Neatby Building. Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 

EVENTS ORIENTED TO ALL AGES: 

Kids are welcome on all of our trips. We highlight some hikes as “oriented to all 
ages” as these are most likely to be enjoyed by typical children. Depending on your 
child(ren)’s interests and stamina, please feel free to bring them along on any events. 
For events tailored to kids, check out the Macoun Field Club 
(http://www.ofnc.ca/macoun/index.php). 
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Saturday July 8 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

(rain date Sunday July 9) 

*Especially Kid Friendly* 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL OTTAWA AREA 
BUTTERFLY COUNT 

Leaders: Jeff Skevington and 
Peter Hall 

Meet: in the parking lot at the 
intersection of Dwyer Hill Road 
and March Road (NE of Almonte). 

Description: Call Jeff Skevington 
Friday evening at (613) 720-2862 
if in doubt about the weather or for 
specific questions regarding this 
event. Similar to Christmas Bird 
Counts, this event is an all-day 
survey of a 24-km diameter circle. 

The count area is centred on Manion Comers (SW of Ottawa) and includes 
several important butterfly areas such as the Long Swamp and the Burnt Lands 
alvar. No experience is necessary - we will put teams together on site and match 
up people so that everyone has a chance to leam from the experts. If you have 
binoculars and a butterfly net, please bring them along. Butterflies may be 
captured for identification and release. Rubber boots are recommended, as some 
of the sites have a lot of poison ivy. It is an all-day event so bring your lunch. We 
plan to meet at 6:00 p.m. after the count for a compilation and potluck dinner at 
the Allisons’ home at 561 Wolf Grove Road, about 2.6 km west of Almonte. 
Please bring along some food to share plus your own drinks. We hope that 
everyone can make it to the compilation, as it will be a lot of fun; however, if you 
can’t, we will get your data in the afternoon before you leave. OFNC has 
generously offered to pay the count fees for participants to support publication of 
the data. 

Sunday July 9 
10:00 a.m. to Noon 
PINHEY SAND DUNE TOUR 

Leader: Dr. Henri Goulet 

Meet: Park at the comer of Vaan and Pineland. east of Woodroffe. 

Description: The Pinhey Sand Dune is Ottawa’s only remaining, intact sand 
dune, and the Pinhey Sand Dunes Restoration Project has been underway for 
several years now to rehabilitate it. The dune is home to a number of rare insects, 
including the Ghost Tiger Beetle, and unusual plants can be found in the vicinity 
as well. Come out and see if you can spot a Giant Robber Fly or a Velvet Ant. 



Two Painted Ladies at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden. June 3, 2015. 
Photo by Diane Lepage. 
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Sunday July 16 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

EXPLORE THE LUSK CAVES 

Leader: Derek Dunnett 

Meet: Parent Beach Parking in the Lac Phillipe sector of Gatineau Park, 
reachable via Highway 366. Park fees apply. 

Description: Serenaded by a series of unseen wrens, hike the sometimes 
muddy trail through a beautiful forest. At the caves go through in small 
group. Passing through the thigh-deep water of the first cave will satisfy 
many adventurers. The second - optional-cave requires brave spelunkers to 
immerse themselves in water. For more info on the caves and some maps see 
http;//www.ncc-ccn.gc.ca/places-to-visit/gatineau-park/lusk-cave. The hike 
will run rain or shine. Bring water, a snack, sunscreen, insect repellent, 
closed-toed footwear you can get wet, and a change of footwear for the trip 
back. Lights, headlamps, and towels may contribute to your comfort. 

The kind of children who enjoy long hikes and who bring their guardians 
will enjoy the experience. 



Adventurers in the Lusk Caves. Photo by Derek Dunnet. 
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Sunday July 30 
9:00 a.m. to Noon 

BIRDING FOR BEGINNERS 



Leader: Dave Moore 
Location: 9:00 a.m. at the 
Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
Interpretive Centre 
Description: Join Dave 
Moore for an introduction 
to birding. We will meet 
at the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden visitor centre at 
9 a.m. for a brief look at 
books and equipment, and 
then head out into the 
various gardens of the 
FWG to see what we can 
see. A good number of 
species have been recorded 

here - 150 species in all - and with any luck we should see some of them. The 
walk will go on, light rain or shine - but not during a downpour. Contact Dave the 
day before at redstart459@bell.net if you’re not sure. Bring binoculars if you have 
them, but not your dog please. Bring water and a light snack as well. 


^hite-lhmated Sparrow at the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden. Photo by Diane Lepage. 


Saturday August 12 
7:00 a.m. (all day) 

SHAW WOODS 

Leader: Jakob Mueller 
Meet: 7:00 a.m. at Lincoln Fields 
Shopping Centre (northeast corner 
of parking lot, Richmond Road at 
Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza) 
Description: Shaw Woods is one of 
eastern Canada’s premier examples of 
an old growth maple/beech/ hemlock 
forest, carefully protected for 
generations. Hikes will cover some 
moderately rugged ground, with 
numerous observation stops; it 
should not be overly strenuous for 
most active people. People may also 
choose a shorter trail, or just sit at the 
lookout and w atch the eagles. 



The Blue-spotted Salamander 
^'Ambystoma lateraleV is one of many 
denizens of the old growth forest found at 
Shaw Woods. Photo by Jakob Mueller. 
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Admission and parking on site are free. Visitor Guides that describe various trails 
can be purchased on site for $2 each or printed for free from www.shawwoods.ca 
or from Shaw Woods Facebook. Shaw Woods is a volunteer run, not-for-profit, 
charitable organization. Visitors are invited to make a small donation toward 
Shaw Woods Outdoor Education Centre for guided educational outings. Pack a 
lunch and eveiything you need for a full day; we will probably be back in Ottawa 
around 5;30 p.m. 

Registration: Please register for this event with Jakob Mueller by emailing 
jm890_7@hotmail.com or calling (613) 314-1495. 



The Eastern Red-backed Salamander iPlethodon cinereusj is common in the nnderstory 
of healthy, mature forests like those found at Shaw Woods. Photo by Jakob Mueller. 


Sunday August 20 
9:00 a.m. to Noon 

BIRDING FOR BEGINNERS 

Leader: Dave Moore 

Location: 9:00 a.m. at the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden Interpretive Centre 
Description: Join Dave Moore for an 
introduction to birding. We will meet at the 
Fletcher Wildlife Garden visitor centre at 9 a.m. 
for a brief look at books and equipment, and 
then head out into the various gardens of the 
FWG to see what we can see. A good number 
of species have been recorded here - 
150 species in all - and with any luck we should see some of them. The walk will 
go on, light rain or shine - but not during a downpour. Contact Dave the day 
before at redstart459@bell.net if you're not sure. Bring binoculars if you have 
them, but not your dog please. Bring water and a light snack as well. 



Golden-crowned Kinglet at the 
Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 
Photo bv Diane Lepage. 
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Saturday September 9 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

BUG DAY! 

Leader: Sophie Cardinal 

Location: Salons A and B of the K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental 
Farm, 960 Carling Avenue 

Description: Bug Day is coordinated by the Entomological Society of Ontario in 
partnership with the OFNC and AAFC. Visitors are invited to learn all about the 
fascinating world of insects, from expert entomologists on hand. Activities will 
include: a live insect zoo, guided insect nature walks, seminars on insects, 
cockroach races, kid’s insect crafts, ask a bug expert, building insect collections, 
cooking with insects and more. This event will happen rain or shine in 
conjunction with the Central Experimental Farm Research Open House. 
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Monthly Meeting 
Tuesday September 12 

THE 100-MILE GARDEN: MOVING BEYOND THE PURPLE CONEFLOWER 
7:00 p.m. Social 
7:30 p.m. Presentation 
Speaker: Grant Dobson 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: Grant’s presentation will inspire you to create your own garden 
of “Ottawa Valley Native Plants” and cover topics including the benefits of 
gardening with native species and the planning, design, plant selection and 
cultural requirements to ensure a successful outcome. 

Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 


Monthly Meeting 


Tuesday October 10 

MY 'TRAMP' WITH DR. VAN: A JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY WITH OTTAWA'S 

PIONEER NATURALIST 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Presentation 

Speaker: Randy Boswell 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: Dr. Edward Van Cortlandt was a 19‘Ncentury physician best 
known to Ottawa history as a hard-working, eccentric medical man with a 
peculiar interest in collecting objects for his widely admired “cabinet of 
curiosities.” At a time when Victorian science was coalescing into a vital 
nation-building force in Canadian society, Van Cortlandt’s diverse and 
energetic explorations in the broadly defined realm of “natural history” — 
from geology and archaeology to botany and zoology - helped shape the 
intellectual culture of a new country and its burgeoning, backwoods capital. 
Recent research into Van Cortlandf s activities has shed fresh light on his 
significant contributions to Canadian environmental history, including the 
formative phase of what became the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 
Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 
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ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. 

DEADLINE; Material for the October-December issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by August 1, 2017. Send your articles to: 

Annie Belair 
annie.TandL@gmail.com 
613-832-7802 

Vous pouvez m’ecrire en fran^ais egalement. 
www.ofnc.ca 613-234-6767 




Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Club des naturalistes d'Ottawa 
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